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ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER. 



Gentlemen, 

The cold-blooded conspiracy against our , 
working classes, which Fraud and Folly have com- 
bined to call *' Free Trade," is raising such a spirit 
of discontent, and threatens us with such appalling 
disasters, that I scarcely feel I owe you any 
applogy, for venturing once more to warn you 
of danger, which I believe to be imminent, and 

which will require, to face it, all the courage of all. 

* 

To Protection we must go back — and that soon 
— or be ruined: and, if I can throw one gleam of 
novelty over this dreary field of controversy; if 
I can confirm the faith of one wavering Protec- 
tionist, or bring one Free Trader to repentance ; 
** then indeed " — as a noble lord pathetically and 
periodically remarks — *'I shall not have lived in 



vain." * 



* Hear his lordship's harangues on the Hungarian (or any 
other) insurrection — passim. 
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'' And may I ask. Sir,'' haughtily demands Pro- 
tection — " who has given you authority to interfere 
in my behalf? Am I indeed fallen so low as to 
have none but a perfect stranger to defend me ? 



Aristocrat. 

Pardon me. Madam, if my zeal has outstripped 
my discretion: I acknowledge my temerity; but, 
in truth, my heart flew to your service from the 
first moment I beheld you. 

Protection. 

And do you really take me for such a novice, as 
to be duped by a declaration like that? Why, my 
youth has passed away in listening to similar pro- 
fessions. Not one of the hundred and twelve who 
betrayed me, but flattered me with his tongue to 
the very day he deceived me. And then to think 
what charming fellows among them! Youth, — 
beauty, — fashion,— talent, — birth, — all that a 

Aristocrat. 

True, Madam ; but where are they now ? never 
should I have ventured to come forward, but for 
that air of loneliness and dejection, that still inte- 
rests me in your welfare so deeply. To see you 
mourning there, like Petrarch's Muse — 

" Vedova sconsolata in vesta negra." — 
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You, whom I had for years admired, so gay, and 
smiling, and radiant in all the splendour of white 
satin, whiter lace, pearls and diamonds ! 

Protection. 

I thank you for your pity. Sir ; but at heart I 
am not altogether so disconsolate as I appear : I 
flatter myself I have still charms enough to " lure 
these tassel-gentles back again.'* 

ARISTOCRA.T. 

Are you serious, Madjam ? do you really imagine 
that you will ever again have power to move that 



" gravem 



PeeMsd stomachum, cedere nescii ? *' 

And as for Sir James — as well might you solicit 
that aeolian harp there, to whisper a reminiscence 
of those soft '' professions," which the fickle vsrinds, 
at his bidding, blew away. No, Madam, they are 
both lost to you for ever ; even a weathercock may 
turn rusty, and turn no more ; and did you view 
your quondam pets in the light I do, you would 
think yourself, beheve me, well rid of *em. 

Protection. 

Ungrateful wretches! to pass their youth in 
my — at my feet ; and then to tell me all at once 
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that I have lost the power to please ; grown old ; 
passie, forsooth ! 

'^ Perit comarum ftdgor, et frontis deciu, 
Dentesque flavent candidi " ! 

The Monsters ! and to take up with that bedizened 
brazen-faced foreigner. A pretty dance is she 
leading 'em, and serve 'em right too. As for that 
gay Lothario of Netherby, I own I am not so 
much astonished: but that demure Sir Robert! 
whom I had fondly hoped to prove 



" a lover of the good old school, 



Who still become more constant, as thej cool.*' 

How often do I call to mind the last kind words 
he spoke to me, when I taxed him with being 
about to desert me ! Only imagine — " My love, I 
contemplate no alteration^* — and yet within a few 
months — O, I could tear his eyes out ! 

Aristocrat. 

I implore you. Madam, to be more calm. Are 
you not already*sufSciently avenged ? His heart- 
less desertion of you has ruined, and justly ruined, 
his influence and reputation, 

"^And from a patriot of distinguish'd note, 
Has bled and purg'd him to a simple vote." 

But, to turn from this ever-painfiil subject, — how 
can I assist you? how aid you to recover those 
rights of which you have been so shamefully de- 
prived ? 



Protection. 

That, Sir, really I must leave to you, who have 
thus unsolicited broken in upon my retirement: 
and if men of the highest standing in the country 
have so cruelly deceived me, how can I be ex- 
pected to place confidence in one, who is, after all, 
as far as I know, nobody — ^nothing — not even a 
Deputy- Lieutenant ? 

Aristocrat. 

No one. Madam, can feel his many disqualifi- 
cations more acutely than I : but if you knew how 
happy it would make me to render you the slightest 
service, I scarcely think you would use me thus 
disdainfully. Call to mind. Madam, ''the Lion 
and the Mouse " : insignificant as I am, may I not 
possibly help to nibble the knot in the cord that 
binds you ? 

Protection. 

And then the overweening conceit of writing 
yourself down, '' Aristocrat " : as if your plebeian 
origin were not easily discernible in your air. 

Aristocrat. 

I assure you. Madam, it is not vanity that 
prompts me in the selection of my nom de guerre \ 
which I adopt simply as indicating the social and 



political bias of my mind. Nor does its unpopu- 
larity render it by any means less attractive in 
my eyes. 

Protection. 

This is all mighty well. Sir ; but why a '* Letter 
to the Electors of Westminster"? why trouble 
those gentlemen with the story of my wrongs ? 

Aristocrat. 

Partly, Madam, because none are in reality more 
deeply interested in your well-being than they ; 
and partly, because from my boyhood, those three 
words. Electors of Westminster, have sounded to 
me as magically as the blast of a trumpet to Sir 
Philip Sidney, and as the name of a soldier to 
Corporal Trim. 

Protection. 

I, too, entertain a high respect for the Electors 
of Westminster; and therefore for their sakes, 
rather than yours. Sir, I am content to hear you 
out. {Aristocrat bows). I presume. Sir, you are 
one of those faint-hearted adherents of mine, who 
regard this cruel " experiment" as a fait accompli; 
or, at least as still entitled to a ''full and fair trial." 

Aristocrat. 

Pardon me. Madam, this is the cuckoo note of 
Ignorance and Indolence ; of those who do not 



understand the question, and those who wish to 
bUnk it. The disturbing influences that have as 
yet prevented a just appreciation of the merits of 
this disgraceftd ''experiment/' have in truth ope- 
rated more in its favour than against it. More 
than a/air trial it has ajready had ; but a/w// trial 
it never will have, in the estimation of some, till 
all those below them shall have been ruined; and 
till it threatens to overwhelm their selfish selves, 
who may have strength sufficient to force Ministers 
to give way, as they did give way on the 25th Oct. 
1 847, after lightly regarding all warning from May 
to September. How many respectable individuals 
would have been saved from ruin and disgrace, if 
the celebrated letter of that date had been written 
on the 25th of September ! how many hundreds, if 
on the 25th of August ! But, as our James the 
First used to say, *'Laws are like cobwebs; they 
catch the little flies while the big ones break 
through them." Thus was it with currency ; thus 
will it be with com : and should the Whigs remain 
in office eighteen months' longer, I promise you 
the edifying spectacle of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bewailing his being once more "misled"; 
Lord John ''coming down" to propose a duty 
upon foreign, com; Sir Robert applauding this 
" exercise of a sound disci:etion " ; and " Dickon 
their master " wandering about Italy again incog., 
like Pius ^neas, or Pius the Ninth. 
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Protection. 



And is this the course events are likely in your 
opinion^ to take ? 



Aristocrat. 

Really, Madam, I scarcely venture to predict ; 
so completely are we at sea, " on stormy waters in 
a little boat," without rudder or compass : staring 
at each other in silent dread as to whose lot it may 
be next, to be food for his fellow sufferers, 'To 
whom have we to look but Lord Stanley? and 
he, imfortunately for all of us, is in ''another 
place/* 

Protection, 

Yes, in Lord Stanley's hands England would be 
safe : at any rate from the disgrace of being put up 
to auction, for rival statesmen to bid against each 
other. In a word, he is an honest politician ; with 
too high a soul to sacrifice, either his Country to 
his Party, or his Party to his Self. 

Aristocrat. 

Party-Politics, Madam, I hate : but the vital 
question of Free Trade, which is shaking this 
empire to its centre, is, strictly speaking, not a 
political, but a social question. An ardent Pro- 
tectionist I am in truth ; from my deep sympathy 



for our workihg classes^ who are being victimized 
en masse, as the "vile body/* on which a heartless 
\' experiment " is to be tried. Unhappily, M adam^ 
your enemies and theirs are in possession : and 
difficult indeed will it be to dislodge them, when 
you consider that, with the many, ^' whatever is, is 
right'*: while your friends shew so little ability 
and disciphne, that there is neither vigour nor 
unity in their attacks. Their faces indeed wear all 
the same blank aspect ; but their hands point such 
various ways, that I had as lief rummage a watch- 
maker's shop for the true titne e* day, as canvass a 
whole army of such loiterers, for an honest cure for 
our grievous and urgent disasters. Not one of them 
has power enough to right you. Not one does you 
the justice to state your case broadly and boldly to 
the country. A duty on foreign corn is the only 
possible remedy ; and to this we must go back at 
once — or be lost.* 

Protection. 

Sir, you have said all. Day by day should this 
truth be impressed upon the People, that " cheap 
bread" not only is a delusion, but was intended to 
be so ; and that the League, like the Devil, was 
*' a liar from the beginning." But, in the present 
state of Parties, what is to bring about a change of 
policy ? 

* 

* For an Aristocrat's present opinion on this point, see pages 
71 to 76, of ** a Letter to the Electors of Westminster, from a 
Protectionist. Third edition. Hearne, 1848." 
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Aristocrat, 

Alas! Madam^ the sufferings of the people. 
Nothing less will restore men to their senses^ as 
long as the hired tongue-pads of the League have 
Whigs and Peelites to look to for countenance and 
support Were Parliament to be dissolved to- 
morrow, I have not the least doubt but the Coun- 
try would return a majority £stvourable to the 
restoration of your fair and legitimate rights ; but^ 
to be candid with you, I should dread to see you 
rely even upon that majority, if such men as Lord 
John Russell and Sir Robert Peel still sulkily stood 
aloof. Ah ! Madam, it was indeed an evil day for 
England, when her public men, from the vanity of 
proving themselves proficients in a new science, 
narrowed their minds, and sank the statesman in 
the political economist. As long as political eco- 
nomy was subservient to political science, the 
statesman, less attentive to the theory of the pro- 
duction of wealth, than to the laws which affect its 
distribution, pursued his high career unfettered, 
and regarded as his paramount object the happiness 
of the people committed to his charge. But from 
the time that Adam Smith treated political economy 
as a distinct branch of the science of legislation, 
he degraded it, correctly indeed, to the mere theory 
of the increase of wealth ; a subject, which the 
purest minds turned from in disgust, which the 
highest intellects would not condescend to study, 
and which feeling hearts could not bring themselves 
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even to understand. How interesting is that anec- 
dote of Fox in Butler's charming Reminiscences/ 

1 

Protection. 
I cannot say I remember it. 

Aristocrat. 

It runs thus. Madam. ^' It was the good fortune 
of the Reminiscent, to have the honour of spending 
a day Ute-ct-Ute with Mr. Fox at St. Ann's Hill. 
The Reminiscent mentioned what certainly was of 
. no consequence, that 'he had never read Adam 
Smith's celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations.' 
' To tell you the truth,' said Mr. Fox, ' nor I either. 
There is something in all these subjects which 
passes my comprehension ; something so wide, 
that I could never embrace them myself, or find 
any one who did.' ** 

Protection. 

Ah ! I have a great regard for the memory, of 
Fox. I would pardon ten times his profligacy, 
could I discover in the cold-blooded theorists of 
the present day but one of the generous emotions 
that animated his heroic heart. But now-a-days 
every petit suffisant, who has slang enough at com- 
mand, sets to work to traduce the labouring classes, 
and plumes himself on every penny he can pilfer 
from the poor. 
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Aristocrat. 

There is. Madam, but too much justice in your 
remarks. The disciples of the great founder of 
"the industrial system," men — ^better known for 
shrewdness of intellect, than for glow of heart, 
or elevation of sentiment — disdaining the narrow 
limits to which Adam Smith had consigned them, 
gradually encroached on the province of the states- 
man; till at length, under their auspices, the hand- 
maid usurped the station of the mistress; and 
Political Economy, at this hour, arrogates to itself 
all the dignity of the Science of Legislation. 

Protection. 

But how do you account for the influence on 
the public mind which these modem writers on 
political economy have so constantly contrived to 
maintain ? 

Aristocrat. 

Why, in the first place, the obscurity of their 
style has been of singular assistance to them. 
(Protection smiles). Yes, Madam, I assure you, it 
serves, by disgusting their readers, to induce them 
to take for granted what they find it impossible to 
understand. Quintilian lays it down, that a writer's 
obscurity is usually in proportion to his incapacity ; 
yet I could name more than one book, with whose 
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respectable readers the ignotum pro magnifico has 
established its reputation. The author of the 
admirable '' Philosophy of Rhetoric" justly observes 
that, '^ with inattentive readers, a pretty numerous 
class, darkness frequently passes for depth. To be 
perspicuous, on the contrary, and to be superficial, 
are regarded by them as synonymous. But it is 
not, surely, to these absurd notions that our lan- 
guage ought to be adapted." I hope not. When- 
ever I cannot understand an EngUsh author, I take 
it for granted that, at that particular passage, he 
failed in understanding himself; and I really be- 
lieve, that transparent lucidity on the one hand, 
and impenetrable obscurity on the other, have gone 
far to make, under the reigning dynasty of Boobies, 
Voltaire " superficial," and Bentham " profound." 

Protection. 

And, as all the Economists are Free Traders, has 
not that simple word free, so near to the heart of 
every Briton, had its influence too ? 

Aristocrat. 

Unquestionably, Madam ; and yet, in the entire 
history of popular delusions, never was there an 
instance so gross, as this acquiescence in the impu- 
dent assumption of the title of Free Trade, by that 
bare-faced impostor Free Importation. What is 
Free Trade ? The entire absence of all prohibition 
or restriction upon the importation or exportation 
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of commodities. To this doctrine of freedom from 
restraint I^ for one^ make not the least objection. 
But we have nothing like it. We allow all foreign 
goods to come in at a low duty^ but none of our 
own can we seU, without ■ pajdng a high one. 
While we admit the manufactures of foreigners at 
10 per cent.^ they make us pay from 25 to 60 : and 
this we call " free trade." Long, indeed, this state 
of things cannot continue ; for, under the philoso- 
phical ^'experiments" of our economical Douster- 
smveky British Industry is fast becoming a caput 
mortuum, and Britain, nothing but an exhausted 
receiver. 

Protection. 

Yes, Sir; this system of Free Trade is merely 
Monopoly in disguise ; Monopoly battening on 
Confiscation ; the tyranny of Wealth over Labour ; 
the Soci3.1ism of the Rich! As Daniel Webster 
remarked last year — *' There seems to be in this 
free-trade policy a bloodhound scent to follow La- 
bour, and to run it down, and to seize and strangle 
it wherever it may be found." We are plausibly 
told that the principle of our free-trade system is, 
that every one shall be allowed to do the best he 
can for himself, with his capital and labour. How 
does the practice square with the principle ? Our 
Wealth is now invested in bringing over cheap 
foreign commodities, to lower the wages of our 
working classes, by underselling those who employ 
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them ; thus turnmg its parricidal hand against the 
very Lahour that created it, and overwhelming the 
lace-makers and hose-manufacturers of Nottingham, 
the riband-makers of Coventry, and the weavers of 
Spitalfields. Our Wealth, prompted to '*buy in 
the cheapest market," prohibits, by that very act, 
our Labour from " selling in the dearest." While 
Wealth— 
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at sight of human ties 



Spreads it's light wings, and in a moment flies/* 

Labour, chained to the barren rock by the fetters 
of Free Trade, like the dying eagle of the Grecian 
fable, sees his own feathers wing the arrow that 
strikes him to the heart. Go, and visit, as I have, 
the Maisons centrales de detention in France ; and 
see prisoners employed on cotton goods, and gloves, 
to compete, at a low duty, with our own honest 
and industrious people ! Is it not hard enough to 
have pauper labour at home underselling our 
working classes, who are struggling to keep out of 
the workhouse ? But, Oh infamy ! the felon labour 
of the Continent. Happy France ! Happy Ger- 
many ! — 

" Have you a ruffian, that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kinds of ways? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more: 
England shall double gild his treble guilt; 
England shall give him — ^*' 

Ay, the bread out of the mouths of her own 
starving operatives to fatten- foreign convicts, that 
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British annuitants may come off cheap: yet^ this 
robbery of the poor by the rich ; this rendering 
unto Caesar the things that are not Caesar's; this 
taking (as the Psahnist says) '' the labours of the 
people in possession" ; tMs is the system which our 
pharasaical charlatans call ''universal benevolence/' 
this is the system which those hypocrites have the 
audacity to call " Christianity" ! 

Aristocrat. 

And, Madam, on a par with the cruelty and 
wickedness of this system, is the inconceivable 
folly of it. To imagine that foreign nations who 
closely tracked the steps by which England rose to 
unparalleled prosperity, and who are watching as 
eagerly the steps by which she is beginning, alas ! 
to decline ; to imagine, for one moment, that they 
will be parties to the ruin of their rising commerce, 
for the sake of gratifying our selfish and theoretical 
whims, does appear to me an hallucination, so 
strange, as to border on insanity. More ^than 
three years ago, when the argument of reciprocity 
was so' vehemently urged, it was remarked, — 
'' But then, this repeal of the Customs' duties has 
been a ' message of peace' sent to foreign nations to 
induce them to follow our example! What mar- 
vellous infatuation ! We are throwing away the 
substance for the shadow, and are literally be- 
coming the laughing-stock of every man of sense 
in either hemisphere. Why, the very language in 
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which we tell our tale lays bare the imposture* 
(Aside). * We have only to reduce our working- 
' classes to the level of a " cheap bread " com- 
' munity ; and^ as we have the largest capital and the 
' greatest industry, it follows, as a matter of course, 
^ that we shall undersell these foreigners, not only 
' in neutral markets, but even in their own.' Our 
olive-branch of peace is, in truth, to them a rod of 
iron, worse than war. Foreign Statesmen are not 
the fools our legislative wiseacres take them to be : 
if they consult their own interests, they will turn a 
deaf ear to all our selfish invitations; and the 
more pitilessly we pelt them with the storm of 
Free Trade, the more closely will they wrap round 
them the cloak of Protection. England, most 
justly, has long been the object of their envy and 
admiration ; and they believe that Protection will 
make them all they aspire to be, because they 
know that Protection has made us all that we 
are.*** And during this long period of three 
years— the longest time required by modem states- 
men for '^ experience " — not a single glimmer of 
Reciprocity appears above the horizon. 

Protection. 

But will they never then open their ports to 
British Manufactures ? 

* " A Letter to the Electors of Westminster,** from a Conser- 
VBtiye. mrd Edition. Heame, 1847. 
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Aristocrat. 

'* Yes : when, by the application of British 
money, and British machinery, to their cheap 
labour, they shall feel themselves strong enough, 
by success in neutral markets, to undersell us in 
their own; then, and not till then, will they be 
dolts enough to embrace our doctrines of free 
importation^* * The whole matter strikes me as so 
very ridiculous, that I never think of it without 
&ncying I hear once more the voice of Grimaldi 
in *' Mother Goose" : '* DiUy, dilly, dilly, won*t you 
come and be kilFd? " 

Protection. 

Then, in short, you regard reciprocity as a mere 
fable. 

Aristocrat. 
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Quite so. Madam; precisely that. — ''.What a 
sacrifice ! " cries the whole cunning race, as Albion, 
with a tragic air of self-devotion, flings down her 
tail in the midst of the *' vicious circle,'* *' What a 
sacrifice, and this from Perjide Albion, too ! who'd 
have thought it ?'* — '' Ay, my dear brethren,** the - 

tears starting fi-om her eyes, '' I now perceive you 
feel the injustice of your suspicions. Well aware 

* " A Letter to the Electors of Westminster," from a Protec- 
tiomst Heame, 1848. 
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of your jealousy^ I haVe freely trie4 the hazardous 
experiment of cutting .off the vile excrescence, 
which you are taking such silly pains to cultivate ; 
but which I have learnt of late to look upon philo- 
sophically as an ugly and useless appendage : and 
really from the ease and comfort I now enjoy, I 
wonder how I could ever have put up with it so 
long. Follow then, dear friends, my example, and 
p]^ofit by the experience I can now so happily 
afford you. And first. Brother Jonathan, from the 
dear and deep remembrance of our common origin, 
I appeal to you. How sweetly thoi^ eloquent 
words of yours still linger on my ear! — ^'What 
you will do, I will do : if you will give little, I 
shall give little ; if you will give all, I shall give 
all/ " '^ Bless my stars, Afbion/* replies Jonathq,% 
'' I confess that this is more than I calculated on ; 
and to prove to you that I apa not to be outdone 
in generosity, just lend me tl^ose scissors." So 
squatting down, and closely inspecting his brush, 
with much ado he docks off the ends of the longest 
hairs, laying them one by one ceremoniovisly on 
the floor. " There, Albion,'' he cries, with a pite- 
ous whine, as he'returns the scissors, " behold the 
triumph of your principles : and all I hope is that 
I shall not have to repent following so re^ly your 
example. 

<< *• Oh, hadst thoa, cruel! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these I' ^ 

'* But, dearest Jonathan,'' exclaims Albion, co- 
louring up, and wofully disconcerted, *'this will 

c2 
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really do you no good at all. It is the tafl, the 
whole tail^ and nothing but the tail^ that I recom- 
mend you to remove." '* What ! ** cries Jonathan, 
jumping up, and flaring his vigorous young brush 
about, " do you imagine, you old crone, with that 
ugly hump on your back which forbids your 
stirring; that because you lop off what you fancy is 
no longer of any use to you, / am to be fool 
enough to throw away the best chance I have of 
getting on in the world ? how ' go a-head^ without 
my tail ? I give up my tail ! I would see thee d — ^'d 
firsf — *' Well, Jonathan/' replies Albion, submis- 
sively, /'do as you like; ''universal peace** has 
always been my maxim, (' Oh/ Oh!') and I don't 
wish to quarrel with you." — " I should rather guess 
not," says Jonathan; between a grin and a growl, 
as he slopes sulkily towards the doorway. — "Te 
voila bien triste, n*est-ce pas, ma mie," cries Belle 
France, with apparent interest ; then getting rather 
red. — "I think, Albion, considering I am at the 
head of civilization, you might have consulted me 
the first about our tails : perhaps you presume too 
much on my friendly feeling for you. I regret, how- 
ever, that at present I cannot follow your philoso- 
phical example; for having only lately lost the 
comfortable chair I lounged in so long, I find this 
stool so hard, and its three legs so rickety, that I 
should never keep my balance a moment, if I 
parted with my tail. Besides, haven't you invited 
me to visit you this summer, and how could I 
show my face in Regent Street without my tail. 
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now that you have done away with the Navigation 
Laws^ and are patronizing nothing but '^foreign 
bottoms ?' " — '' C est juste," remarks Petite Beige, 
raising her head from Albioris lap. — *' Who asked 
your opinion. Miss Impudence," mutters Albion^ 
" take care I don't box your ears for you ; " then 
giving her a sly pinch, she bade her hold her 
tongue, or be oflF. — '' How exceedingly vulgar 
Belle France, is become of late 1 " exclaims Reynar- 
doff', sidling up to Albion with his most rus6 smile, 
" how changed from what we remember her five- 
and<-thirty years ago, when our mornings, dear 
Albion, were passed arm in arm on the Boulevards! 
and then, those evenings ! I, and my two friends 
from the North, aux Trois Frhres, while you were 
presiding au Rocher ! Ah 1 those were times in- 
deed, never to return ! Really, you and I seem 
the only decent creatures remaining/' ^'Yes, 
R&ymrdoff—hyA—^hQ tail?"— "Oh! I forgot: 
you are fiilly aware, dear Albion, of my sincere 
regard for you, and of my anxiety to please you ; 
every joint of my taU is at your disposal, and in 
short it wags only for you: but then, my dear 
creature, if you only knew the quantity of train oil 
I have rubbed into this scraggy concern of mine, 
and what a vile climate I live in (shivering as he 
wrapped his tail round him) you would feel that, 
even for the sake of its little warmth, I find it, 
such as it is, a great comfort. However, as I am 
dying to serve you, I will just talk the matter over 
quietly with that noisy blackguard, Jonathan, ^id 
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see if I can in any way go hand-in<hand with him 
in adoptmg your views/' Then lifting up Albion's 
tdil from the floor^ he sighed in admiration as he 
brushed it through his whiskers; and pressing it 
warmly to his heart, as he retired with it, he made 
Albion such a bow, that Satan, had he seen him, 
would have sworn he was sincere. — ^''And now, 
Fran Zollverein^ cries the delighted Albion, '' I 
know your progress in Kberality of sentiment too 
well to imagine I shall have any difficulty in per- 
suading you'' — '^ Then indeed you are doomed to 
be disappointed, Albion," she replies good humom*- 
edly — " look at me now, and tell me candidly if 
such a carcase as this is easily to be ^shaken?' 
And, in truth, I am such an oddly constituted 
body, that the coherence of my principal members 
depends mainly on the adhesiveness of my tail. 
Lop off that, and my whole frame hastens at once 
t6 dissolution : my fore-parts would fly off to 
Saxony and Prussia ; my hind-quarters to Hungary 
and Bavaria ; and my trunk would in all proba- 
bility roll into the Rhine. Self-preservation, there- 
fore, dear Cousin, imperatively enjoins me to decline 
following your " " What are you grin- 
ning at there, la Flamande V cries Belle France to 
Fetite Beige, who stood giggling out of the case- 
ment. — " Why I declare, Albion, while you have 
been trying to talk over Frau Zolherein, if those 
two rogues, Reynardoff and Jonathan, haven't been 
cutting your tail in two, with the Old Man's scythe 
who was mowing the grass there ; and, just look. 
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each is busy tying on half to his own tail, with 
the cotton twist you let fall out of your work bag." 
Upon this, there was a general rush to the win- 
dow; and true enough, there was that precious 
pair, prancing and capering about, playing all sorts 
of whimsical aoties, and^ with their lengthened 
brushes, sweeping the whole lawn between them* 
'^ Well done, Reynardoff^'' screamed sprightly 
Hellas. — ^^ Bravo! Jonathan^* sighed grave Manr 
tilla. — ''Serves her right!" sobbed Tarantella, 
with such roars of laughter from BeUe France and 
Frau Zollverem, and such a general titter among 
all the little folks, followed by one universal shout 
of ''^ bos la PerfideJ — Fwent les Querns!"^ that 
poor Albion, with not a friend, was glad to slink 
away unperceived ; leaving no trace of her former 
influence, but the name 
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at which the world grew pale, 

To pomt a moral, or adorn;— a tale!" 



Protection. 

Upon my word. Sir, a very lively illustration. 
Not quite, perhaps, the invention of Boccacio or 
Lafontaine ; still, in these days, you might have 
done much worse. Its vivacity reminds me of a 
writer, whose name I have never yet been able to 
discover. — But are you really apprehensive that 
Russia and America will prove such dangerous 
rivals? 
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Aristocrat. 

Why, Madam, by taking their com, free of duty, 
we are doing all we can to promote their wel£are 
at the expense of our own* Foreign manu- 
factures will thrive, as we help to improve their 
agricultural prosperity ; but for our Quixotic libe- 
rality, they have nothing to give us worth taking 
in exchange. I assure you, I consider Manchester 
on the brink of ruin. Her trade is absolutely at 
the mercy of America. Of cotton, the United 
States did not manufacture, in 1815, more than a 
hundred bales; they now manufacture at least a 
fourth of the entire crop, or from five to six hun- 
dred thousand bales ; and compete with us success- 
fully in the markets of Canada and South America, 
Africa, and India; and their successfril competi- 
tion will ruin our cotton manufacture, as it has 
ruined our South Sea Fishery. But to return 
to the question of reciprocity. It is instructive to 
observe how we may be draMm on, from bad to 
worse, through successive failures, until the prin- 
ciples, on which we started, are 'entirely lost sight 
o£ It is really worth while to look at the Reports 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, ten 
years ago. Mr. Cobden^, who had then just returned 
from a continental tour of discovery — ► 

Protection. 
Oh ! those travels ! 
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Aristocrat. 

He will soon be off again^ Madam — ^He assured 
his friends^ that he had been everywhere received 
with open arms^ and with these cordial expressions — 
" only repeal your com laws^ and we wiE remove 
our duties from your manufactures.'' — ^And you will 
find that all the arguments for free trade in corn 
were based on the supposition^ that foreigners 
would abolish their duties on British commodities. 
But far different has been the result ; and hitherto 
foreign governments have drawn back with as much 
alacrity as we have advanced: and they have 
everjrwhere evinced a wise determination to supply, 
as far as they can, the wants of their own people 
with the products of their own industry. To boast 
of the United States, and Sweden, having met us 
on the Navigation Laws, is simply ridiculous : what 
colonies have they to throw into our arms ? but, 
quite undismayed at the failure of their once £Ei- 
vourite theory of reciprocity, the free traders have 
now entirely shifted their ground ; and Sir Robert 
Peel, in his rhetorical speech in July last, on the 
" State of the Nation," declared, *' I maintain that 
the best way to compete with hostile tariffs is to 
encourage free imports. I say you will more 
successfrdly combat the disadvantages under which 
you labour from hostile tariffs, by buying that of 
which you stand in need, in the cheapest market" 
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Protection. 

But Mr. McCulloch had long before declared 
that, ^* foreign commodities are always paid for by 
British commodities; Hierefare the purchase of 
foreign commodities encourages British industry, 
as much as tihe purchase of British commodities.'' 
Do you believe that ? 

Aristocrat. 

Not one word of it^ Madam. But this axiom of 
Mr. McCulloch was brought back to my recollec- 
tion from finding it, the otihier day, selected as the 
text to the third chapter of the '' Sophisms of Free 
Trade : " the ingenious author of which, as well as 
the writer of the very able article on " Free Trade,*' 
in the Quarterly Review of December last, both 
combat this doctrine of Mr. McCulloch by the fol- 
lowing extract from the "Wealth (rf Nations,** 
book ii. chap. 5. — *' The capital employed in jmr- 
chasing foreign goods for home consumption, when 
t^is purchase is made with the produce of domestic 
industry, replaces too, by every such operation, 
two distinct capitals : but one of them only is em- 
ployed in supporting domestic industry. The 
capital which sends British goods to Portugal, and 
brings back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, 
replaces by every such operation only one British 
capital. The other is a Portuguese one. Though 
the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade of con- 
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sumption should be as quick as those of the home 
trade^ the capital employed in it wil give but one 
half the encouragement to the indui^Ty or produc- 
tive labour of the country/* — This remarkable 
passage is aptly illustrated by both the above«> 
mentioned writers. They show very deirly the 
great advantage of the hon^ trade ov^ the ioreign 
trade ; and that foreign production compared with 
domestic prodiaction gives only half the impulse to 
native industry. " Purchase British articles with 
British articles, and you creaite two such aggregate 
values, and two such markets for British industry." 
" Purchase foreign articles with British articles, and 
you ottily create one vahae for your own benefit, 
instead d creating two ; and only one market for 
British industry instead of two'' But there they 
seem to stop. 

Protection. 

Well! Sir. Would you have them go farther 
than Dr. Smith ? 

Aristocrat, 

Why, Madam, it appears to me strange that men 
of such acuteness should not have examined the 
subject a little hiore closely. Adam Smith Was a 
man of genius, and his great work, on subjects so 
ever-^varying, deserves to be studied, not so much 
for what he did say in 1775, as for what he would 
have said, had he written now in 1850 ; in these 
our evil days of Population, Machinery and Debt. 
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For my part^ I cannot help thinking he would have 
gone &r to prove tbat^ although the foreign capital 
may replace the British capital^ still the exchange 
is not necessarily an equivalent, even for this (me 
value. Now^ as this point appears to have been 
overlooked^ and is a matter of the highest impor- 
tance^ as striking at the root of the whole system, 
may I request your attention. Madam, while I 
endeavour to state my views on the subject, as 
clearly and concisely as I can 7 

Protection. 

Most certainly. I understand then, that you are 
anxious to prove that, although our Imports may 
be paid for by our Exports, still such an exchange 
may be injurious to the British community, by 
failing to prove an equivalent. 

Aristocrat. 

Yes^ Madam ; that foreign production, compared 
with home production, may — and, in our case, 
does — give far less than half the impulse to native 
industry. 

Protection. 

Well, Sir ; if you can prove that to the Electors 
of Westminster, I shall consider myself greatly 
indebted to you : for, to tell you the truth, although 
I feel deeply the injuries inflicted on me, I am 
frequently unable to trace their origin, or explain 
the cause of so much suffering. 
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Aristocrat, (Jbowing). 

Madam^ my zealous^ though humhle, services are 
ever at your command: and^ in my endeavours to 
lay before you my own opinions^ I throw myself on ' 
that indulgence^ which I have always regarded as 
forming the most interesting pefculiarity of your 
disposition. To proceed then. From the official 
return of 1841,* we find that the number of males 
of 20 years and upwards, employed in the cotton- 
manufacture of Great Britain amounted to 138,112. 
I assume — and I believe it is not disputedf — that 
at least three^fths 6i all the cotton goods manu- 
factured, are disposed of at home ; and therefore 
we may say that, of these 138,000 men, 83,000, or 
three-fifths, are employed in manufacturing for 
their fellow-countrymen ; and 66,000, or two-fifths, 
for foreign and colonial markets. We find from the 
returns lately issued by the Board of Trade, that 
the declared value of the exports of the year, was 

Of Cotton Mannfactures £20,188,874 

Of Cotton Yam 6,701,920 



Total Value of Cotton Goods Exported... £26,890,794 

Protection. 

But remember. Sir, you are taking the exports of 
1849, while you have the population of 1841. . 

* See Porter*s Progress of the Nation, page 74. 
f See the Marqtiis of Granby's Speech on the Address, 1st of 
February, 1860. 
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Aristocrat. 

Truei Madam ; but as my aigmnent will pre- 
swtiy lead me to consider the agricultural popu- 
lation^ I prefer taking the same tables for both 
classes of work-people : and therefore I quote the 
last official tables I cm find. If you prefer adding 
any per centage-^say 15 — ^to both classes^ it might 
possibly be nxoro correct : but it is not Bit all ipate- 
rial« However, the export of cotton goods has not 
increased, 15 per cent, since 1840 j for the declared 
value * of cottpn manufactures find yam exported 
in 1840 amounted to ^24,668,618.-16 percent, 
upon which would be ^3,700,291. — together, 
^28,368,909: or £1,478,116. mor^ thaa the de- 
clared value of the boasted exports of 1849; the 
returns for which yecp: I have just quoted. There- 
fore if you will permit me, I will, in this instance, 
adhere to the official tables, a^ I find them in 
Mr. Porter's very useful book. 

Protection. 

I have not the least objection ; nor should I 
have interrupted you at all; but that I imagined 
you had spoken inadvertently. 

Aristocrat. 

J am delighted to feel myself under the eye of 
such an intelligent scrutineer. Well, Madam, you 

* See Porter's Progress, page 181. 
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have a large sum to dispose of; no less than 
£ 26,890^794 exported in cotton goods. What are 
you inclined to have home in return ? 

Protection, (smiling). 
Why, you know, I am rather partial to wheat — 

Aristocrat. 

Just so : I will be your factor ; without charging 
you any commission. Let me see now: at the 
present average price of 38s. per quarter, 14,000,000 
of quarters of wheat "will come to j6 26,600,000. 
Yes, Madam, we can just manage it. 

Protection. 

What 14,000,000 quarters f Why Mr. McCul- 
loch told me, only the other day, that all the broad 
lands of once merry England did not produce more 
than 14,000,000 of quarters of wheat* 

Aristocrat. 

Mr. McCulloch, Madam, is so pains-taking that 
I think you may quite rely on the correctness of 
his figures. 

Protection. 

But it seems to me incredible. 65,000 men, 
aided by machinery, produce goods equal in value 
to all the wheat grown in England ! Impossible, 

* See McChilloch*0 <' Treatige on Taxation^' page 889. 
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surely. Why, 'how many men does the raising of 
this quantity of wheat give constant employment 
to at home ? What information does your friend 
Mr. Porter give you on that head ? 

Aristocrat. 

Mr. Pcnrter officially assures me * that, of male 
adults, there were in 1841, in England alone. 

Employed in Agriculture /..... 958,030 

,, Betail Trades and Handicrafts 1,447,101 

„ Labour not Agricultural 409,837 

„ Afanufactures&making Manu- 
facturing Maohinezy 805,594 

You understand, Madam^ that I take the census of 
1841 in this case, as in the fonfier one ; and I 
think it is impossible not to be struck, at the first 
glance, with the extraordinary insignificance of our 
Manufactures as compared with our Agriculture, 
for securing the employment, and consequent well- 
being of our labouring population. But when you 
consider how many of the second and third class are 
employed as carpenters, and masons, and brick- 
layers, and blacksmiths, and wheelwrights, and 
harness-makers, and the like, I think it not unrea- 
^ sonable to estimate the entire number employed in, 
or dependent upon. Agriculture, in England alone, 
at very nearly two millions and a half of male adults. 
In Scotland too, the proportion may be considered 
about the same ; while in Ireland, those engaged 
in Agriculture are 66 per cent — two-thirds of the 
whole population. 

* Porter's Progress, &o., page 71. 
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Protection. 

But remember, if you please, it is wheat that we 
are now exchanging for cotton. Can you tell me 
the number of men engaged in the production of 
that grain alone ? 

Aristocrat. 

I have taken some pains. Madam, to arrive at 
the truth ; but it is difficult to do more than take 
a fair estimate. I merely assume an approximation 
to the fact ; which, if not strictly correct, will yet 
leave ''ample room and verge enough" for my 
argument. Accuracy in this respect is not attain- 
able ; as you can well imagine, when you consider 
that, in the " four-course-shift," the occupier gene- 
rally looks to the crop of wheat for remuneration, 
from the commencement of the course, and that 
Labour is divided with a view to that, during the 
whole period. Then again, the number of acres of 
wheat is greatly increased within a recent period ; 
wheat being much more generally sown, in place 
of barley, after turnips or other roots, upon mixed 
soils and light lands, as well as upon long fallows 
or clay lands. I fear, I weary you. Madam. 

Protection. 

No, indeed : I am all attention, I assure you : 
but to whom did you apply for information ? 

D 
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Aristocrat. 

To land stewards and valuers, and experimental 
agriculturists, of high character and large expe- 
rience. 

Protection. 

A nice string of questions, I dare say, you 
puzzled them with. 

Aristocrat. 

Simply three. Madam. First, — Upon 100 acres 
of arable land, how many adult labourers em- 
ployed ? and of those, how many in the cultivation 
of wheat alone ? Secondly, — Suppose 14,000,000 
quarters of wheat to be grown annually in Eng- 
land, and the number of male adult agricultural 
labourers to be 1,000,000 — you see. Madam, I took 
round numbers — and the number of men, such 
as masons, bricklayers, wheelwrights, and the like ; 
including all artisans gaining their living indirectly 
from Land, — to be 1,500,000; being together 
2,500,000 male adults ; is it unfair to assume , 
that one third of this number are employed 
in, or dependent upon, the production of wheat 1 
Thirdly, — If one third be too much ; or if 
14,000,000 of quarters of wheat will not require 
the labour, direct or indirect, of 800,000 men — 
how many will they require ? or can you state any 
thing like an approximation to the truth ? 
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Protection. 
Were not the answers very interesting ? 

Aristocrat. 

Extremely so. Madam ; but I cannot occupy 
your time by going into any details. They varied 
very much. The lowest estimate was 420,000, and 
the highest 1,200,000 ; but from the result of all, 
I should feel myself quite justified in adopting the 
number I had assumed, viz. 800,000; still, as I 
wish to be quite within the mark, I can positively 
assure you, without fear of contradiction, that there 
are at least 600,000 adult males employed in, or 
dependent upon, the production of wheat in Eng- 
land alone. 

Protection. 

Then 9 Sir, you mean to tell me that, with cotton 
produced by 55,000 men, and, if you please, adding 
5000 more for the manufacture of the machinery 
those men employ — together 60,000 — you can buy 
as much wheat as is produced by 600,000 English- 
men. 

Aristocrat. 

Most assuredly I do. Madam. The truth is far 
beyond that ; so that, here we find the value, at 
actual prices, of this wheat, the staple manufacture 
of our land, and emplojring in its cultivation 600,000 

D 2 
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men ; this value, I say, we find to be less than the 
declared value of the cotton goods sent abroad, 
produced by our exquisite machinery with the labour 
of less than 60,000 men ; thus the exchange of 
any given money value of cotton for com displaces 
the labour of ten adult males by the labour of one ; 
and those ten men so displaced are demoralized by 
being thrown upon the poor-rate, and supported in 
unwilling idleness, at the cost of the land, which 
can no longer employ them. Surely, Madam, 
after this, it is not difficult to understand how 
injurious " cheap foreign com,*' may prove to the 
mass of our industrious population, by depriving 
them of employment, and consequently of all power 
to purchase, mider the l)dng pretence of benefiting 
them by " cheap bread ;" how we may exchange 
sixty millions' worth of our own goods for sixty 
millions' worth of foreign commodities, and yet 
bring ruin on British industry by the simple fact of 
exchanging the products of British machinery for 
foreign handicraft; how little then, the mere money 
value of an exchange can be relied upon as an equi- 
valent ; and how, therefore, the grand argument 
of the Free Traders — that our Imports must be 
adequately paid for by oiu: Exports, — fiills to the 
ground. 

Protection. 

But why have you thus selected the exchange 
of cotton for com ? 
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Aristocrat. 

Because^ Madam^ those two products have 
always been paraded before us prominently toge* 
ther; and we have been taught by the Free 
Traders to regard them as desirable equivalents. 
" Only let us admit their com, and rely upon it 
they will be only too happy to take our cotton 
manufactures in return/' But the argument holds 
good equally with regard to our woollen manufac- 
tures, and indeed all the principal articles of our 
exports. The manual labour employed upon our 
exports is quite inconsiderable, when compared 
with the handicraft required for the production 
of our imports, which thus destroy the steady 
demand for the produce of our own labour, and 
annihilate, by unfair competition, our working 
claisses, whom we are bound by every tie to pro- 
tect. We raise the labour of foreign nations on 
the ruins of our own ; and brag of bringing down 
our operatives to the '' continental level." But it 
is impossible. Even if the gaol and the workhouse 
did not, by their comparatively generous diet, 
forbid it, our chmate would. The people of Eng- 
land have always been renowned for their good 
Uving ; and with ample reason ; for they could not 
eoMt upon the same food, as the inhabitants of the 
more arid continent. Opposuit natura. Even our 
cattle suffer more from wet than from cold. The 
animal system becomes impaired, like our buildings. 
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by the dampness of our climate ; and our atmos- 
phere, by its humidity, causes a depressing eflFect, 
which can be counteracted only by nutritious and 
stimulating diet. We throw open our ports to the 
foreigner for unlimited competition in those articles 
which we produce largely at home ; and we still 
maintain high duties on foreign produce, which an 
All-wise Providence has vouchsafed to others, and 
denied to ourselves. And this we call ''Free 
Trade.'* '• Take from France her wine, her oil, her 
brandy, which we cannot produce ; lower the duties 
on all commodities, peculiar to each country, as 
much as our revenue will allow, but do not abolish 
duties upon foreign articles, the production of 
which is the mainstay and support of our own 
struggling population. Open the ports for all 
articles of subsistence, when Providence visits us 
with dearth ; but do not let us avail ourselves of a 
temporary misfortune, to commit an act of petma- 
nent injustice. Admit foreign com duty free, by 
all means, when our own deficient harvests require 
it ; but do not allow, in ordinary years, the untaxed 
Yankee to undersell the over-burdened British 
farmer."* 

Protection. 

But was not Mr. Pitt, an advocate for Free 
Trade ? 

* Letter, &c. from a Protectionist. 
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Akistocrat, 

Pitt was an advocate for Free Trade, but not for 
Competition. He proposed to take from France her 
commodities that we could not produce ; and to pay 
France with our manufactures, to which she was a 
stranger; thus, by a mutual reduction of duties, 
facilitating the interchange of commodities, pecu- 
liar to each country. This was a wise and liberal 
policy. This was a system of Free Trade, bene- 
ficial and honourable to each party, because inju- 
rious to neither. 

Protection. 

I perceive. Sir. But surely horse-racing is fair 
play ; and yet, is not that, competition ? 

Aristocrat. 

Yes, Madam, it is/aiV play, and it is competition 
too, but it is not Free Trade. Allow me to ex- 
plain {taking up the Morning Post from the table). — 
The very thing.— Here's the race for the " Totm 
Plate:' 



Ensign Towwouse's Bouncing BesSf 5 yrs., 8st. llib. . ••• 1 
Field-Marshal Brushwood's Don WTiiskercmdoSf 6 yrs., 

98t 111b 2 

Lord Fanny Freetrade's Foreign Bottoms j aged, 9st. 111b. 3 

Mr. Felix Gamin's Joyeuse Grisettef.y 3 yrs., 78t. 41b. ... 

Duke of Crinoline's Ame de ma Vie, 4 yrs., 8st. 41b.... ,. 

Sir Cooly M*Tarragon's Tiffin, 5 yrs., 8st. 111b 
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Betting. — 7 to 4 agst. Ame de ma Vie ; 3 to 1 agst. Joyeuae 
Grisette; 5 to 1 agst. Tiffin (taken); 10 to 1 agst. Don Wkis- 
kerandos; 15 to 1 agst. Foreign Bottoms; and 20 to 1 agst. 
Bouncing Bess (taken). 



Tiffin went off with the lead, closely followed by Ame de ma 
Vie, with Don Whiskerandos at her side, and waited on by 
Joyeuse Grisette ; Bouncing Bess, with Foreign Bottoms, well up in 
the rear. This order was observed till, on turning the comer, 
Ame de ma Vie ran against Tiffin, and upset him. Joyeuse Grisette, 
who was following in his wake, fell over him, and the favourite 
was so shaken in the mSlie, that the other three shot a-head of 
her. Don Whiskerandos then went in £ront; but Bouncing Bess, 
taking up the running, beat Foreign Bottoms at the post, and 
catching the Don at the stand, challenged; and, after a smart 
struggle, won cleverly by a neck. The Don was severely punished. 
Foreign Bottoms a bad third. 

There's competition, if you please. Madam ; but 
where are " the sound principles of Free Trade ? 
What an uproar amongst the jockies at Newmarket 
would such principles excite ! Who understand 
better than those worthies, quidferre recusent, quid 
valeant , humeri ? Is not each horse weighted accord- 
ing to his age, and ascertained powers ? and is it to 
be tolerated that the Russian, or the American, with 
a weight on his back of only half a pound, should 
be allowed to enter for the same stakes as the 
Briton, who is sinking under the oppression of 
thirty pounds ? In other words, that their lightly- 
taxed corn should come in duty free, to compete 
with ours, that has such heavy taxation to bear ? 
By all means, admit all foreign commodities ; but 
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levy on them^ as they come in, a toll, equal to the 
grievous burdens which Debt imposes on us, of 
necessity, at home. 

Protection. , 

Well, Sir; I may be partial, from being so 
deeply interested in this question ; but indeed, I 
think you make out a very strong case in my 
favour. And yet, if your views are correct, I am 
still more confounded at the insolent conduct of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to me, last May. 

Aristocrat. 

What! Madam, did he venture, even in that 
merry month, to take any unwarrantable lib ? 

Protection. 

Judge for yourself. Sir. He positively had the 
assurance to call me, to my face, before the whole 
House — an exploded sophism t There's language 
for the Treasury-bench ! 

Aristocrat, {smiling) . 

O ! Madam, I entreat you not to be offended or 
alarmed at that. — Fifteen years ago, I remember 
meeting, in Parhament-street, Sir John Barleycorn, 
who had just quitted the House : he was in .the 
highest glee, swaggering about, and giving himself 
as many airs as if he had been Master of a City 
Company. *' I congratulate you, my boy," cried he, 
"at last the Malt Tax is an ''exploded sophism." 
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Within four and twenty hours^ however, this " ex- 
ploded sophism** was a stern reality, again ; and 
there it has remained (to my cost) ever since. In 
France, too, ten years before I was bom, Chns- 
tianity was an '' exploded sophism." Look at her 
now: why if the President had been the eldest 
son of the Church ; had he been Saint Louis him- 
self, he could not have bombarded his maternal 
walls with more filial piety, or holier zeal. Posi- 
tively St. Denis cut out the work so vigorously for 
himself, that the other six Champions of Christen- 
dom hadn't a chance. St. Anthony left his macaroni 
in such a hurry, that he fell ill of indigestion at 
Velletri ; and St. James, who had swum right over 
from Spain, sat drying himself on the rock of 
Terracina so long, that he had only just time to 
swim back again. The three British Knights looked 
sulkily on : while St. Patrick had such a pretty 
quarrel at home 

Protection. 

Well ! I ovra', I never could make out that Irish 
disturbance, in 1848. 

I Aristocrat. 

Nor I either. Madam ; but as officials in general, 
and Lord Lieutenants in particular, are given to 
fine writing, I am anxiously looking for a ''His- 
tory of the Little Rebellion,** from the pen of my 
Lord Clarendon. 
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PaOTBCTION. 

I fear you will, be disappointed, then. Any more 
exploded sophi^s ? ** 

Aristocrat. 

" Can maladettor exclaimed the Grand Inqui- 
sitor, as he turned the key on Galileo. '* There 
can be no doubt now, I think, of this diurnal revo- 
lution of the earth being an " exploded sophism.** 
" Eppur si muove/* muttered the philosopher, as he 
gazed at the diagram on the wall. Ay, Madam, 
and still it moves. — '* My love,** sighs the Lion to 
his female in the Ark, — '' When shall we have a 
roll together on those dear old sands again?** 
" Why, my honest fellow,** cries the Sea-Serpent, 
looking in at the window, — "Where have you been 
living all this time, not to know that land is an 
'^ exploded sophism ?" — " Then pray, sir," growls the 
Lady of the Woods and Forests — '^ how are we 
beasts of the field to get on in the world ? " '' Sink 

r 

or swim, like the rest of us,** retorts the selfish 
reptile, folding himself up economically : and just 
as every beast, after his kind, was concerting such 
an universal roar, as would have rent the Ark in 
twain, the Eagle on the watch screamed out — 
*^ Here's the Dove with an olive-leaf, by Jovel" 

^' O! qui complexus, et gaudia quanta faeront I " 

Disregard, therefore. Madam, the taunts of your 
enemies : and, relying on the justice of your cause, 
and on the good sense and feeling of the people. 
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look forward^ as I do^ with hope^ to a general ex- 
plosion of the sophists themselves. 

Protection. 

Sir^ I thank you for those words of comfort It 
appears^ then, from all you have said, that in your 
opinion it is the working classes, after all, who are 
most interested in this question of Free Trade. 

Aristocrat. 

Essentially it is a question of labour. Free 
Trade was a blow aimed at Aristocracy, from under 
the cloak of Philanthropy ; but Labour has inter- 
cepted the murderous stroke. The working classes 
are the weakest, from their number, and must 
suflFer first : and I fear that, within two years, our 
manufacturing population will be reduced to the 
same deplorable condition as our agricultural 
labourers are now. Then shall we have low wages 
certainly ; and dear bread possibly — and then vrill 
come reaction with a vengeance. Wealth, we are 
told, is the produce of labour, which is the real 
measure of the exchangeable value of all commo- 
dities. How, then, can the national wealth be in- 
creased by lowering the market value of that labour 
which creates it? By reducing wages, you may 
enrich the employers of labour ; but you do not 
enrich the nation. You draw together into few 
hands, instead of distributing amongst many, that 
money which. Bacon said, is of no use, unless 
" like muck, it be spread.'' No one is so fond as 
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Lord John Russell of reminding the House of the 
numerous taxes that have been remitted since the 
peace. ''Forty millions a year! think of that, 
Mr. Speaker, think of that ! " But his lordship 
always forgets to add — '' the more shame for us ! " 
Instead of applpng surplus revenue towards the 
gradual liquidation of the Debt, all has been spent 
in reducing taxation ; under the plausible pretence 
of benefiting the working classes. Forty millions 
a year ! and yet never were the working classes of 
the United Kingdom, taken as a body, more sadly 
depressed than at this moment, or more sure, alas ! 
of renudning so. 

Protection. 
How, then, do you account for this ? 

Aristocrat. 

Why, wages have been reduced to a much greater 
extent than these forty millions a year. Articles of 
consumption have indeed fallen in price to the full 
extent of all duties remitted ; in most cases, even 
more : but the benefit to the working classes (ex- 
cept in the case of highly skilled labour) is limited 
to the time taken in adjusting wages to the fall in 
prices. The remission of taxation gives for the 
moment an artificial stimulus to the increase of po- 
pulation, which thus constantly keeps in advance of 
employment. 
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Protection. 

But, then, if the forty milhons a year remitted 
have not gone to benefit the working classes, what 
is become of the money ? 

Aristocrat. 

By far the greater part is gone into the pockets 
of those employing the labouring classes, who thus 
act merely as conduit-pipes for conveying this 
mighty stream of revenue from the pubhc treasury 
into the private reservoirs of the great employers 
of labour Thus it is that the rich become more 
rich, and the poor more poor. 

Protection. 

But did not Mr. Villiers inform us, on the first 
night of the session, that the people, duiing the 
last three years, had saved ninety milhons sterhng, 
in the cost of bread ? 

Aristocrat. 

Is it not strange then, that some portion of such 
gigantic savings should not have found its way 
into the Treasury? Did no suspicion cross his 
mind, that wages must have fallen with the price 
of bread; since the Customs and Excise, those 
barometers of the enjoyments of the working 
classes, have remained all but stationary? Lord 
Redesdale, last week, in the House of Lords, 
computed the late fall in the rate of wages at one 
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million sterling per week; a sum, in the year, 
equal to the whole revenue of the country. And 
while his Lordship was speaking on this momen- 
tous subject, a few yards from him, the Commons 
were gloating over three thousand pounds a year, 
which they proposed to squeeze out of two of 
the Chief Justices of the realm. Oh, Free Trade ! 
can'st thou not be *' cheap,'* without being so very 
*' nasty ?'* What have we to show in return for 
this loss of income amongst our working classes ? 
Increased Exports to the amount of ten millions ! 
I am quite astonished that we have not ^' exjported" 
more, (always bearing in mind. Madam, that these 
increased Exports are made '' on consignment," 
and not *' to order") — considering the marvellous 
combination, during the past year, of cheap corn, 
cheap cotton, and cheap cash: with Whigs and 
Peehtes bawling out ^' Prosperity" as lustily as if 
they really believed it. Well, Madam, supposing 
these ten millions* worth of goods to be paid for — 
which they never mil be; what is the profit on 
them ? shall we say ten per cent ? or one miser- 
able million sterling, as the boasted set-off against 
the universal distress of the most numerous and 
important class of the community. That greedy 
and selfish and stupid League clamoured for the 
repeal of the Com Laws, that they might lower 
the rate of wages by means of cheap foreign com. 
They cared not what amount of suffering they 
might inflict upon others, so long as they them- 
selves reaped all the benefit of the change. Tliey 
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have succeeded indeed ; and bitterly^ ere long, will 
they rue the fatal error of their success. Perhaps, 
in the dead of night, some hand unseen may have 
shifted the emblems of security ; and the Monster, 
when he wakes from his drunken delirium, may 
discover, too late, it was his own children's blood 
he unconsciously shed, while his victims are up 
and away, '' Fools !*' — as old Hesiod said, three 
thousand years ago, — " Fools ! they know not 
how much more Half is than All /" By grasping 
at too much, they will lose what they possessed, 
and might always have retained. They have been 
killing the Goose that laid them a golden egg, 
every day. 

Protection. 
You mean their thriving home market ? 

Aristocrat. 

Ay, Madam, and much more; their foreign 

trade too. 

Protection. 

But surely the increase of their foreign trade 
was the principal object of the League. 

Aristocrat- 

Doubtless, Madam; but never was poUcy so 
short-sighted. What is the legitimate foreign 
trade of a nation ? The exchange of its surplus 
produce for foreign surplus produce. The system 
of the League stimulates our manufacturers to pro- 
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duce more than an actual surplus^ to be exchanged 
for the produce of foreign labour. That foreign 
labour displaces domestic labour. Our manufac- 
turers, relying upon a sure market at home for 
seven-tenths of all they produced, could afford, 
from the excellence of that home market, to send 
abroad the other three-tenths, or surplm, at a less 
price than they commanded for the seven-tenths 
at home; and, consequently, insured to them- 
selves, from this low price, pre-eminence in the 
markets of the world. But if (as will inevitably 
come to pass) by displacing domestic labour, and 
thereby depriving it of all power to purchase, they 
reduce the *^^«-tenths at home, to ^t?e-tenths, or 
four-tenths, they will no longer be able to send 
their tkree-ienths abroad, at the same low cost of 
production as before. By buying abroad cheap, 
we lower the value of all we have to sell in Eng- 
land ; and consequently we diminish the income, 
and therefore the comforts, of all those who are pro-r 
ducers at home. Before long, under our present 
system, America, already our rival, will drive us out, 
not merely of neutral markets, but even of our 
own. While we are depriving our people of em- 
ployment, by admitting foreign commodities at a 
nominal duty; America is relieving her citizens 
from all the burdens of taxation, by placing those 
burdens on the shoulders of strangers : that is, by 
large Import duties; thereby protecting her own 
trade, and insuring, at the same time, an ample 
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revenfie for the payment of her own expenti^s. 
We are sad fools^ Madam, in truth ! 

Protection. 

But will not the restrictive policy of America 
prevent her from seUing her produce at the low 
price which Free Trade so boastfully guarantees 
to us? 

Aristocrat. 

Pardon me. Madam. It is just this prohibi- 
tory pohcy of America that will enable her to 
take the wind out of our sails. By wisely protect- 
ing her own manufacturers against competition in 
her own market, she insures to them such a 
thriving trade at home, as will enable them, from 
large profits there, to sell their surplus commodi- 
ties abroad, at a comparatively low rate ; and her 
success in neutral markets will be based on the 
downfal of ours. British manufacturers have 
hitherto enjoyed an excellent home trade, in con- 
sequence of the protection wisely and, equitably 
afforded to British farmers, against unfair foreign 
competition : but once remove that fair protection, 
and our looms will no longer be able to find, as 
heretofore, the markets of the world at their 
command. 

Protection. 
I see perfectly your meaning. Sir : and it is new 
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to me, I confess.— Now that corn is imported duty- 
free, may we always look for low prices ? 

Aristocrat. 

It is not very easy to answer such a question. 
Madam. Under the sliding scale, we, as consumers, 
obtained an abimdant and regular supply, with little 
variation in price. The price of com was higher 
here than elsewhere, because our burdens required 
a higher revenue ; but com here was not higher in 
proportion than anything else. I maintain that 
bread has been cheaper in England for the last 
thirty years than in any other country ; if you will 
compaxejihe national debt of that country with our 
own : because our skill and capital were liberally 
applied to land, in consequence of the farmer feel- 
ing himself protected against unfair foreign compe- 
tition in ordinary years : and this fostered the spirit 
of domestic competition in all years. 

Protection. 

When you speak thus of the sliding scale, do 
you prefer it to a fixed duty ? 

Aristocrat. 

Unquestionably. I dislike a fixed duty upon an 
article, the value of which varies every year ac- 
cording to the seasons. Of course a fixed duty is 
better than no duty at all : but you can Jix no 
duty high enough for the producer with a good 
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harvest, or low enough for the consumer with a 
bad one. 

Protection. 

But, I must own, I should like to hear your 
opinion as to the future price of com with our 
ports open. 

Aristocrat. 

My opinion then is, that it will depend more upon 
the seasons ; and that, therefore, we shall be sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations in price. When we 
have a good harvest here, however low may be our 
price, we shall still be undersold by the foreign 
grower : when we have a bad harvest, we shall 
have to pay, and * pay highly, for what we want. 
Under the sliding scale, we always had a large 
supply in bond, against a day of scarcity ; now we 
have nothing. Under the old system the British 
speculator bought up the surplus abroad that could 
not be disposed of abroad ; and against which, in 
prosperous seasons here, our ports were virtually 
closed. He bought that surplus at a low price, to 
bond it, on the speculation of a rise in prices here ; 
and the foreigner sold it at a loz& price, because he 
could find no market for it at home. Whatever 
profit was made on the com so bought, went at 
least into the pockets of our countrymen ; and was 
divided between the' British Government and the 
British speculator. The whole of this advantage 
we are now foolishly giving away to the foreigner. 
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Protection. 
How so. Sir ? 

Aristocrat. 

Why, by having our ports always open to him, 
he will regulate his price entirely by ours. The 
foreigner has now the best market in the world 
open to him, as a matter of certainty. He no 
longer sells a surplm at a low price, not having a 
market for it at home; because he enjoys now, 
not a speculative demand for a surplus ; but a con^ 
sumptive demand for his entire growth: so that 
you will find him keeping his prices just below the 
level of ours. Importers, indeed, may feil, by 
bringing corn to a falling market ; but that does 
not ruin the foreign producer. 

Protection. 

Still there must be a price, below which he 
cannot grow com to a profit. 

Aristocrat. 

True, Madam ; but we shall be a long time in 
finding out what that price is. Prices in the Baltic 
even now are higher, by at least 5 s., than we know 
by experience the foreign grower can afford to sell 
at. As our prices fall, his will fall too ; and whatever 
may be his minimum, it is sure to be lower than we 
can possibly grow it for here. Whatever the 
foreign grower may lose (should he ever consent 
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to lose any thing) the British farmer must lose 
more ; — 

" And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour him, opens wide.*' 

As lon^ as we have good harvests, the foreigner 
will undersell us ; as soon as we have a bad one, 
he will make us pay for what we want. And for 
this reason, I anticipate great fluctuations in price, 
which were happily counteracted by the operation 
of a sliding-scale of duties. In 1801 — 

Protection, 

1801 ! Was not that the year, whose small loaf 
Mr. Cobden held up to the ridicule of the people 
at SheflSeld, three months ago ? 

Aristocrat. 

Just so. Madam. He compared the big loaf of 
1850, with the small loaf of 1801 ; but he took 
care not to tell the poor deluded creatures he was 
addressing, that, in 1801, there were no Com 
Laws ; but that the wheat, of which that small 
loaf was made, had been admitted here duty-free ; 
while it had paid a duty of 10^. per quarter to the 
Prussian Government, before it had been allowed 
to leave the Baltic. I am not speaking of imagi- 
nary dangers; I am speaking of what has hap- 
pened before ; and of what may, and will, happen 
again, if we depend on foreign supplies. As soon 
as we cannot do without their corn, they will tax 
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it It is impossible for me to express my meaning 
so powerfully as in the words of Mr. Huskisson : 
'^Even in peace, the habitual dependance upon 
foreign supply for com is dangerous ; we place the 
subsistence of our own population, not only at the 
mercy of foreign powers, but also on their being 
able to spare as much corn as we may want to 
buy. Let the bread we eat be the produce of com 
grown among ourselves, and for one, I care not 
how cheap it is ; the cheaper the better ; it is 
cheap now, and I rejoice at it; but in order to 
ensure a continuance of that cheapness, we must 
ensure to our own growers that protection against 
foreign imports, which has produced these bless- 
ings, and by which alone they can be permanently 
maintained. A country which depends upon ene- 
mies, or rivals, for the food of its people, is never 
safe in war. I admit that, if unlimited foreign 
import be allowed, bread might be a little, though 
a very little, cheaper than it now is, for a year or 
two. But what would follow ? The small farmer 
would be ruined ; improvements would every where 
stand still ; inferior lands, now producing corn, 
would be given up, and reduced to a state of waste. 
Then comes some interruption to the foreign im- 
port, commencing with the decay of agriculture at 
home, and com is suddenly forced up to a famine 
price." This is the language of a statesman ; these 
are the words of plain common sense: Thanks to 
that wise and equitable system of protection, the 
increase of agricultural production in the United 
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Kingdom has more than kept pace with the increase 
of population,* and under a well-regulated system 
of protection^ it would have continued to do so ; it 
is that fair protection (which Lord John Russell, 
in an ill-advised moment, called ''the bane of 
our agricidture,*') that has been encouraging our 
landowners to constant improvement; but you will 
no longer find additional capital applied to land, if 
bad laws deprive it of any fair chance of adequate 
remuneration. 

Protection. 

But have not many British agriculturists them- 
selves asserted that, by farming more highly, 
foreign competition need not be feared ? 

Aristocrat. 

They have : but I, for one, do not believe them; 
and, at any rate, they are rare exceptions, and 
they are rich. Land with us is as much subdivided 
as the Funds ; and to tell the small occupier that, 
if he will only invest more money, he will obtain, 
in spite of low prices, the same return as now, is 
as gross an insult, as direct a robbery, as heartless 
a mockery, as if you were to reduce the poor 
widow's interest on her £1000 stock, from three to 
two per cent., and then tell her that, if she will 
merely invest some <£500 more, she will derive the 
same income from the Funds, as before. Where, 

* See Porter's " Progress of the Nation," page 139. 
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in either case, is the money to come from ? To 
many, this is their all ; the savings of a life of in- 
dustry, invested, not at hap-hazard, but in reliance 
on the faith and solemn assurances of experienced 
statesmen. Is it fair, instead of taking the average 
of the great body of agriculturists, to select the 
model farm" of this Marquis of Carabas, or the 
model hogs" of that Parson Trulliber, as equit- 
able standards to go by, in estimating the wrongs 
inflicted by unlimited foreign competition? Is 
Government instituted for no other purpose than 
to uphold the strong, and oppress the weak ? Is 
this fertile England of ours to.be laid waste, that 
we may feed our paupers at less cost, on " cheap 
foreign com?" Is Sussex to be turned, like 
Sutherlandshire, into a sheep-walk, that Usury, as 
he rails down to his *' marine villa," may not have 
his goggle eyes affected by that oflFensive animal 
called Man ? Is the British fanner to be told, as 
his only consolation, that, if he fail to come up to 
an arbitrary standard, he must emigrate; and, fly- 
ing from the heartless indifference, or still more 
heartless interference of his country's law-makers, 
hurry off to our rivals with the hatred of home in 
his heart ? In our artificial state of society, how 
small the difference between property and life! 

" You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live." 

Look again at unhappy Ireland. It is we who 
are dissolving, the Union : to which she was allured 
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by the specious promise of a market for her agri- 
cultural produce. Even twenty years ago her 
annual Exports to England were upwards of seven- 
teen millions sterling in value.* Nature placed 
her there as the Sicily of our Rome. Where is 
now her corn-trade? where is now her provision- 
trade ? Let the Baltic d,nd the Atlantic answer. 
The com*trade and provision-trade of Ireland are 
totally destroyed ; and we are already dependent 
on foreigners for the suppUes we used to draw 
from her. Less wheats and more potatoes, are 
sown this year in Ireland, than for many years 
past. 

Protection. 

And yet, did not the Peelites lay great stress in 
1846 on Free Trade imbuing the Irish with 
taste for A higher kind of food ?*' 
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Aristocrat. 

" Taste/' indeed ! Set Paddy down at the 
"Albion/' between an Alderman and an East 
India Director: how would they both envy his, 
dura ilia ! Poor fellow ! he has '' taste " for any 
food he has the means to purchase: but Free 
Trade has already robbed him of the market of 
England ; and is rapidly depressing England to 
the level of imfortunate Ireland. It cannot too 
often be repeated, that this system is reducing our 

* See the Irish Bailway Report of 18S8. 
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whole labouring population to paupemrfi. How 
else can you account for the fact that the moment 
" cheap foreign com " arrives, we hear of nothing 
but " Emigration ? " that the immediate conse- 
quence of this inundation of supplies is, that our 
people are starving, and that bread is so cheap that 
our labourers have no money to buy it? The 
only fond out of which a labourer can earn his 
bread, is from the productiveness of his own lar 
hour ; if we reduce the value of the produce of 
his labour, we deprive him of the power of buy- 
ing bread at all. And in spite of all '^ sophists, 
economists, and calculators," I maintain, that it is 
a nobler and more beneficial policy, ay, and in 
the end, a cheaper one too, to employ a fellow- 
coimtryman at half-a-K^rown a day than a foreigner 
at a franc. David Hume, in his Essay " Of Com- 
merce," feelingly remarks — *' It is true, the Eng- 
Ksh feel some disadvantages in foreign trade, by 
the high price of labour, which is in part the effect 
of the riches of their artisans, as well as of the 
plenty of money : but as foreign trade is not the 
most material circumstance, it is not to be put in 
competition with the happiness of so many mil- 
hons. And if there were no more to endear to 
them that free government, under which they live, 
this alone were sufficient." 

Protection. 

Noble, yet ominous words those last indeed! 
Do you. remember with what glee Sir George 
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Grey announced^ two years ago, that 2000 coal- 
whippers had enrolled themselves as special con- 
stables ? 

Aristocrat. 

Perfectly : and those men were in the receipt of 
good wages : but had Sir George introduced 
amongst them 500 sturdy Swiss or burly Dutch- 
men, io reduce those wages 20 per cent, by com- 
petition, might not their ardour have been some- 
what cooled ? And yet, what difference, in effect, 
between the free importation of men's hands, and 
the works of men's hands ? 

Protection. 
Was it not the famous 10th of April, 1848 ? 

Aristocrat. 

It was. Madam. Never shall I forget it: for 
while La Grande Nation/ required two millions of 
armed, men to carry on the peace under Lamartine, 
I, at the head of six-score chosen '' Specials," kept, 
in awe, for fourteen mortal hours, by the Abbey 
clock, the whole of Petty France ! 

Protection. 

It certainly was a grand demonstration, and 
proved the invincible spirit of our English. What 
a contrast with the upper and middle classes of 
France ! 
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Aristocrat. 

True, Madam : but France would have stood 
firm in February, but for the vacillation of the 
King. It was that change of ministry that ruined 
him — 

Vis consili expers MoU rait sua. 

Had he stuck to Guizot, he would have been safe. 

Protection. 

Pray, let us quit this painful subject. It appears 
to me from what you were saying only just now, 
that the worst part of this new system of ours is 
the displacing the labour of such a disproportionate 
number of our own people, in our increased inter* 
course with foreign nations. 

Aristocrat. 

Precisely so. Madam. If it were merely a ques- 
tion of the exchange of the labour of 100 Poles, or 
Russians, or Frenchmen, or Americans, for the 
labour of 100 Britons, it would be of no material 
consequence; but this is not the case; we pay, 
indeed, for our imports with the money value of 
what we export ; but we do not pay for them by 
the works of men's hands. In a word, in oiu: deal- 
ings with the foreigner we displace immeasurably 
our own labour, by our own machinery ; this, in- 
deed, is the great and growing evil that threatens 
to overwhelm us ; this is the tap-root of that 
poisonous plant, whose bitter fruits we are only 
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just beginning to taste- The produce of our own 
machinery is taxed^ and wisely taxed^ by foreign 
governments, at from 20 to 60 per cent, to ensure, 
not only revenue to their treasuries, but protection 
to their people, against unfair competition ; while 
our own labour, displaced by free imports, which 
yield nothing to the State, is degraded to the work- 
house, where we are taxed to maintain it. This is 
the system we boast of as philantkropical and sound! 
''Only let me have plenty of Imports," mutters 
Free Trade, as she baits her trap with Philanthropy ; 
'' only let me have plenty of Imports, and I dare 
say the Exports will take care of themselves." 
''Diable!'' cries the whiskered little stranger, as 
he gUdes so gaily down the polished raUs, with 
his ''foreign bottom," — "Diable! quel beau che- 
min ! " " Ay," sobs one of the duped denizens within 
— "it seems all mighty pleasant for you; while, 
unhappy me, the more I try to get out, the more 
I find myself harassed by the most pointed and 
illiberal restrictions ! " 

Protection. 

Is " Free Trade," then, in the habit of making 
an utensil of " Philanthropy ? " 

Aristocrat. 

Madam, they are as inseparable as the Sin and 
Death of Milton. " My angel," sighs Free Trade, 
" I am almost at my wit's end ; come, come," — 
patting Philanthropy on her cheek — " have you no 
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mpre philanthropkal blinds to hoodwink the work- 
ing classes, while I am busy reducing their wages, 
' on the soundest principles of political economy ? ' " 
'^ Ungratefiil wretch ! " replies Philanthropy — *' am 
I not slaving for you day and night ? As soon as 
your precious Income Tax forced the higher classes 
to reduce their establishments, did I not institute a 
' Servants' Provident and Benevolent Society V — 
when you drove our working people to pawn the 
last shirt oflf their backs, did I not establish ' Baths 
and Wash-houses for the Labouring Classes ? ' 
Am I not busy building ' Model Unions ' and 
' Model Prisons ' as fast as I can ? Have I not 
left the 'New Houses' to rot imder the Thames, 
and set up in their stead, an 'Asylum for Idiots ?' 
As fast as you fill whole streets of our Metropolis 
with the offscourings of the Magasins de Paris, to 
make our poor ' Needlewomen,' ' Distressed ; ' am 
I not stewing them into floating brothels, and 
screaming, ' Emigration ! ? ' and the instant you 
make the children of Labour sufficiently ' Ragged,' 
do I not cram them in ' Schools ? ' How could an 
honest, industrious People, proud of earning a feir 
day's wages by a fair day's work, be changed into 
slaves and hypocrites so readily as thus?" ''In- 
deed, indeed. Philanthropy!' replies Free Trade — 
" I am heartily ashamed of my ingratitude ; but 
will you grant me one favour more — the last I will 
ever ask ? " " What can you mean, dear ? " " Why, 
as ' Protection,' now, poor thing, on her last legs, 
is to be buried on the 1st of May, 1851 — *' 
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Protection. 

What ! I ?— the hussey ! 

Aristocrat. 

So she said^ Madam^ marring^ by her selfish 
vanity, the noble singleness of Prince Albert's plan. 
— '^ Will you aid me in raising a mausoleum to her 
memory, on the borders of that ' Row,* emphati- 
cally called ' Rotten* ? There, over her ashes, 
will we celebrate our universal dominion; there 
proclaim to an assembled world, the decline of a 
great empire — Panem et Cir censes — ' Cheap Bread/ 
and the Games of May-day '6 1 ! " Then giving each 
other a truly hypocritical hug — 



'< of their mutual guilt, the seal; 



The solace of their din — " 

They fell heavily asleep, 

'^ Imparadis^d in one another^s arms/* 

Requiescant in pace! say L 

Protection. 

Amen ! Amen ! By the way, that '' in pace^ re- 
minds me. What fools those mountebanks of the 
Peace Society " are making of themselves ! 

Aristocrat. 
Madam, they are beneath contempt. 

• Protection. 

So warlike, too ! 
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Aristocrat. 

Yes : they remind me of the heroines of our 
modern operas^ 

" For ever in a passion, or a prayer !" 

and so liberal withal, that, like the " filthy dreamers'* 
of St Jude, ''they despise dominion, and speak evil 
of dignities/* I solemnly assure you. Madam, I 
would sooner see my country a province of France, 
than governed on the principles! of such fellows as 
those ; for, disgraced as I should feel myself, as a 
Briton, in either case, in one only should I deem 
myself degraded, as a Man. And yet these are the 
people who tell us they are to displace our Aristo- 
cracy ! 

Protection. 

What ! dullards such as those lord it over merry 
England! They may, perhaps — ^but not, I pro- 
mise 'em, while Chartism can pull a trigger, or 

. They &ncy they can fix the nail just 

far enough to hang their own opinions on ; but it 
shall go hard but I will drive it for 'em home to the 
head. The hypocrites ! to think that the veteran 
hero Gough could not land in England, the other 
day, without finding their malice on the alert to 
welcome him ! 

* 

Aristocrat. 
And not six weeks ago, when the First Lord of 

F 
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the Admiralty, on introducing the *' Pirates' (Head 
Money) Repeal Bill," asked for ,£100,000, Mr. 
Cobden — whose philanthropy varies directly as 
the square of the distance — eloquent in defence of 
those cut-throats, and in abuse of Rajah Brooke, 
assured the House of Commons that, " an over- 
ruling Providence would visit these acts with 
retribution'' Retribution ! indeed : why, the croco- 
dile tears of the saintliest spinster, that ever sighed 
for the source of the Niger, or blubbered in Exeter 
Hall after a Black 

Protection, 

And what would have been the indignation of 
that philanthropist had I pointed out to him, in 
that very assembly, a man who had put into his 
own pockets a sum- little short of ^100,000, as 
'' Head Money " 

Aristocrat. 
For "Pu-ates?" 

Protection, (angrily.) 

No! for honest yeomen, forced oflf the lands 
which their grandfathers tilled ; for carefiil wives, 
whose beds are sold from under them ; for able- 
bodied sons, breaking stones upon the road; for 
daughters, turned adrift out of their modest homes. 
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for Manchester Broadbrims to leer at ! Retribution, 
indeed ! 

'' O, Richard^ is ihere not some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of Heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country's ruin?" 

Aristocrat. 

Is it quite fair on the " Apostle of Free-Trade," 
to lay at his door the ruin of those, whom — ^not he, 
but — another betrayed ? 

Protection. 

And do you think. Sir, that will save his '' secret 
soul from nightly fears,** as he sips his Lafitte at 
Aceldama Hall? Well! Be it so. (a pause.) 
Talking of ''Pirates" — did you never read Sir 
James Graham's celebrated compilation from Cob- 
bett, called *' Com and Currency ?*' 

Aristocrat. 
No, Madam. 

Protection. 

Then you have a treat in store for you, I pro- 
mise you. Be so good as to reach me down that 
dirty-looking pamphlet, on the upper shelf there — 
thank you — just listen, now — (running over the 
pages). Sir James Graham — aftelr admitting ''to 
the fullest extent the claims of the landowner to 
a liberal protecting duty" — after soundly rating the 
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"Annuitants, the Fundholders, the Economists/' 
and Peel, and Huskisson, and id genus omne — ^after 
bewailing that ''distress is greatest where provi- 
sions are cheapest ; famine without dearth ; hunger 
amidst superabundance of provisions ; farmers 
without a market ; labourers without the means of 
purchase** — Sir James Graham— after beating about 
the bush for more than a hundred mortal pages, as 
if positively ashamed of what he is about to pro- 
pose — proposes — 

Aristocrat. 
What, Madam ? 

Protection. 

Why it is not very easy to tell precisely, even 
with the book in my hand; but I defy you, or any 
one else, to say that Sir James Graham would 
appropriate less than one-third from the fundholder 
and mortgagee ; modestly retaining a fixed duty of 
\Bs. on the quarter of wheat! What ails you. Sir? 
Is there any thing the matter with you ? 

Aristocrat. 

No, Madam ; but I could not help shuddering to 
think what / too may come to, twenty years hence. 

Protection. (JRnging aside the book.) 

Well! then, again— Sir Robert Peel. In 1842 
he lowered the duty, on the quarter of wheat of 
the value of 60s., from 33s. 8d. (Lord Glenelg's 
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scale of 1828) to 20s. ; and in 1846 he further re- 
duced it, as and from the 1st of February, 1849, to 
the nominal duty of Is., or two per cent. : so that, 
in seven years, he diminished the protection on 
wheat, 66 per cent, or two thirds; retsining ^teen 
per cent, on silk ; and ten per cent, on cotton and 
woollen goods made up, and upon all miscellaneous 
manufactures. I remember some one remarking 
at the time-^'* If Parliament, on reducing the 
maximum in 1842 to 20s., had kept it there five 
years, with a fiui:her decline of Is. per annum till 
it reached a point deemed advisable, as a duty for 
revenue, British agriculture would have met the 
gradual change without apprehension; but to 
reduce the protection on a quarter of wheat of 
the value of 50s., from 20s. to Is. (^or forty per 
cent.), in a few months, is, considering the magni- 
tude of the interests at stake, the most scandalous 
example of spoliation and robbery ever set by a 
government not professedly revolutionary."* And, 
singular enough ! a revolution has, since that time, 
swept over the face of Europe ; and yet, not a single 
government, nor popular assembly, however revo- 
lutionary, has sanctioned, or even proposed, such a 
measure of downright confiscation. 

Aristocrat. 

Surely, Madam, you must have forgotten Mon- 
sieur Proudhon. 

* Letter, &c.f from a Conservatiye. 1847. 
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Protection. 

Proudhon, indeed ! Why, Sir, what was his pro- 
posal ? 

Aristocrat. 

As well as I can remember,' Madam, M. 
Proudhon, in July, 1848, in the dog-days, coolly 
proposed to the National Assembly of France, a 
plan of financial reform, which he styled '' An 
organization of a reciprocal credit between citi- 
zens.** According to this plan, all were to gain, 
and none to lose. Fanners were to pay a third 
less rent ; debtors were to be released from a third 
of their obligations ; the national debt was to be 
reduced a third ; and these reductions, by lower- 
ing the taxes one third also, would enable all to re- 
gain in cheapness what they lost in cash. It was 
first an advance, which Capital was to make to 
Industry ; and which Industry was to repay in eheajh- 
ness. As Thiers said of him, ''Tandis que les 
autres cr^aient la chert6 par le monopole, il a 
voulu, lui, cr6er le bon march6." He assured the 
landowners that, although they would lose one- 
third of their income, all exchangeable commodi- . 
ties would be reduced in value in the same pro- 
portion; consequently their means wo Id remain 
relatively as before ; indeed, as all articles of con- 
sumption must fall, they might find, perhaps, that 
by paying less for their bread, and their meat, and 
their clothing, they would gain even more than 
they lost. 
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pROtECtlON. 

Well, Sir, and are not those the very words of 
Sir Robert Peel ? Pray, Sir, proceed. 

Aristocrat. 

And all who had borrowed money on mortgage, 
or on personal security, were to deduct one'third 
from the amount ; while the national debt also was 
to be reduced one-third. 

Protection. 

Well^ Sit; tod did he not pilfer that from 
Sir James Graham? I think you have stated 
Proudhon's plan with perfect correctness: but, I 
only ask you, was there ever a more pitifiil plagia- 
rist ? and yet, by merely skilfully combining the 
projects of Sir James Graham, and Sir Robert Peel, 
without the slightest acknowledgment, he con- 
trived to give an air of originality to a scheme, 
which was scouted by a mob of Radical-Socialists 
AS '' confiscation" ; but which scheme I deliberately 
affirm to be more Just in its principle, and less cruel 
in its operation, than eithet the Book of Sir James 
Graham, which is ndt the law, or the Bill of Sir 
Robert Pitri, which is. 

Aristocrat. 

Might not the French statesman have been com- 
pelled of necessity to make this fusion of Peel and 
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Graham^ as Dryden says of Milton^ with regard to 
Homer and Virgil ? 

" The force of Nature could no further go: 
To make a tfUrdf she joined the other twoP 

.Protection. 

Well, I confess^ that never occurred to me before. 
But, at all events, I repeat, that, of the three pro- 
positions, Proudhon's is the most comprehensive, 
and consequently the most just. Each of the 
other two is quite a one-sided aflFair. While Sir 
James exalts the landowner, at the cost of the 
Jew, and the jobber; and while Sir Robert cuts 
down Landlords to pigmies, that Leaguers may strut 
about as giants ; Procrustes Proudhon turns all out 
of his bed of torture, dwarfed down to a dumpy 
igalitS ! He does not, like oxHc Graham, rob Peter 
to pay Paul, nor does he, like our Peel, rob Paul 
to pay Peter ; but, borrowing from his British pro- 
totypes, the characteristic excellence of each system, 
he robs both Peter and Paul, without paying either ; 
and vindicates his claim to social disinterestedness, 
at the expense of his political invention. Nor 
should your praiseworthy partiality for your own 
countrymen blind you to the fact, that, even on the 
score of consistency, the palm must be awarded to 
Proudhon. In what estaminet, of Paris, had that 
patriotic citizen declared, during the first three 
weeks of February, ^' I contemplate no alteration" ? 
No, no : while Peel and Graham were Fxee-Traders' 
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" du lendemain/' Proudhon was a Socialist " de la 
veilje." — Vile hypocrites that we arel at the mote 
in our brother's eye we scream out '^ Confiscation T 
while the beam in our own, we, calmly christen 
''Free Trader 

Aristocrat. 

Can we wonder then, that the People are losing 
their trust in our statesmen, and their reverence 
for our institutions, when they are being taught, 
by suffering, that Confiscation may flourish under 
'' regular government,'* and fail under '* revolu- 
tion?" The loyalty of our most loyal classes is 
fast being undermined. Woe to us ! if the aristo- 
cratical principle of our institutions be put in 
danger ! What, at this hour, is the boasted liberty 
of France ? Power^ relying on the unrelaxing 
pressure of the bayonet, for every moment she can 
call repose. Not so — yet at least — with us. Thanks 
to the aristocratical influences of birth, of manners, 
of wealth, of talent, blended so harmoniously in 
this oiur free and glorious England, Power is so 
imiversally, yet, so mildly and equably. diffused, as 
to be scarcely acknowledged by us in the daily 
business of our civil life. We must reflect, to be 
conscious of its existence ; though '' to us invi- 
visible, or dimly seen," we feel, indeed, that it is 
there; pervading and vivifying the whole mass, 
and held there in solution for the ^eace and happi- 
ness of all : but once apply to it the test of Demo- 
cracy, and we are startled, as the precipitate re- 
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veals itself in a moment, witiii all its fiMiy attri- 
butes, in hideous and noisome reafity. Is it not 
then to be dreaded that the cwiel and <^pressive 
policy sanctioned by the Legislature is throwing 
into the arms of designing demagogies the most 
loyal class of the community ? And yet, it should 
be hard to alienate the affections of such a people ! 
How quiet their demeanour 1 how peaceful their 
pursuits ! th^ir hearts, how loyal, '' not only from 
principle, but passion ! " What village so remote, 
but its simple annals faithfully record the history 
of omr Royal Family ? While poor decrepit Ckar- 
htte scarce has strength to trim the fire; and 
scraggy Caroline^ tat the Sunday school, chides the 
lax morals of the rising generation ; buxom Ade- 
laides bounce about in every stage of plethoric 
vigour, twirl the light mop, or spit the sturdy joint. 
Who a gayer deceiver than George 'f What a 
warm-hearted fellow is Bill! Scores of incor- 
rigible Alberts are nightly scourged fot staying out 
too late ; tiny Alfred^ as he rocks the little Alicey 
plans a third assault upon the parson's peacock, to 
sport fAr^e feathers — '' like the Prince of Wales;" 
and how that smutty face lights up, as she curtsies 
out '^ Victoria,'' and wouldn't she have all the 
blackberries, if she were *' Regina " too ! Thus 
homelily their names, their years, glide down the 
tranquil stream of Loyalty, which, filtering through 
every layer of Society, finds its way pure to the 
lowest at last. Yes, Gracious Lady, as long as 
this orderly and industrious People may turn with 
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confidence to the Crown of England for that Pro- 
te(^ion — ^WHiCH is tkbie eight: — 

" So loi^, regardM of thy quiet rule, 
Shall Fancy, fViendshJip, Science, sndUng Peace, 
Thy gentlest influence own. 
And love thy favourite name ! " 

Ah ! every be^t of that maternal heart instinctively 
warns Her, that the same blow that brings her 
People to the ^ continental level/* brings her 
Family there too ! — Watch, then, the machina- 
tions of the conspirators, while yet there is time. 
Their poniards indeed are glisiaming on the breast 
of Aristocracy^ but the eyes and hearts of the 
assassins are fixed upon the glittering prize beyond. 

It is the Crown . I do not mean to say 

they would tear it from — ^but I do mean to say 
they will, if they can, make it such a bauble, as a 
virtuous and high-spirited woman would no longer 
condescend to wear. Ten years of '' Free Trade " — 
and the Kingdom of England is at an end ! Alr^eady 
is Ireland ruined irretrievably. Our Colonies — 
Ah ! England, where is now '^ the place of the. 
vineyard that thy right hand hath planted; and 
the branch that thou madest so strong for thyself ?" 
What cost us centuries of blood and treasure to 
cement; what the whole world in arms could 
not wrest from us, as men ; we coldly fling away. 
We shout to our rivals— but ah ! how unlike the 
Spartan-— '* CoTnCy and take themT But — if not 
for their country — have these men no regard for 
the feelings of their Sovereign ? Is Prince Albert 
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teaching his children that Bright and Cobden are 
statesmen — Burke and Chatham, charlatans — 
Wolfe and Rodney, marauders ? How could the 
Queen look the Prince of Wales in the face, with 
Canada fooled away ? 

" Ah, what a shame were this ! Look on the boy; 
And let his manly &ce, which promiaeth 
Sucoessful fortune, steel thy melting heart. 
To hold thine own, and leave thine own with him." 

Were England mine — ^rather than give up 
Canada, I would cling, to the last gasp, to the 
dreariest acre of her snows, and stake my last bat- 
talion on the game. But can we go on, as we are 
going on, at home? Can we pauperize a People 
we have taught to read ? . Far from forbidding 
them the Tree of Knowledge, we invite them to 
scramble for its fruit. — It is on the shoulders of 
Labour that Protection will be hurried down to the 
Commons; it is the torch of Incendiarism will 
light them to Truth. — Pardon me. Madam. — This 
cowardly abandonment of principle in high places ; 
this truckling of our statesmen to the vile spirit of 
Democracy, fills my mind with melancholy fore- 
bodings. How cold the glance they cast on Loyalty ! 
How servilely they crouch beneath the scowl of 
Liberalism ! — 

<' And lick the hand just raised to shed their blood I ** 

They defend our time-honoured institutions — when 
they do defend them — not as bulwarks raised for 
the People by Liberty herself, against the murder- 
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Ous onsets of Democracy ; but '^ with 'bated breath 
and whispering humbleness/' they shrug their 
shoulders apologetically, and simpering,— give way. 
This is "Progress!" We live in an age, suscep- 
tible indeed of a spurious sentimentality; but es- 
tranged from all manly, and noble, and really 
tender impressions. We are exalting the Head to 
the prejudice of the Heart. Why is there no 
longer any faith in us ? Alas ! " there is scarce 
Truth enough alive to make societies secure." 
It is this that steeps us in such peril now. Ruin 
stares us in the face ; yet the power of retracing 
our steps is impaired by every moment's hesitation. 
Onwards, indeed, we still may float — but at a 
lower level : the gates we passed so trimly, even 
now are closing on us ; while the waters, driven 
back, rise threateningly behind us, and mock our 

return. And now. Madam, to spare you 

more of such sorrowful anticipations, permit me 
very respectfully to take my leave. Most sin- 
cerely do I thank you for the attention you have 
vouchsafed to me ; and I trust you will believe 
me, when I assure you, that, whether restored 
to your just rights, or >deserted as now, you shall 
ever find in me a sincere well-wisher, and, let me 
add, a firm and faithful friend. 

Protection. 

I shoidd indeed. Sir, be most ungrateful, if I 
allowed you to quit my presence without assuring 
you of the high sense I entertain of the evident 
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care and study you have bestowed upon subjects 
so deeply interesting to me ; and I feel now that, 
if a very few of those^ whom Fortune has placed 
in a higher sphere of action^ had taken the same 
pains that you have, I might long ago have been 
released from the mortifying position you now see 
me in. (Aristocrat makes a very low bow, and pre- 
pares to depart.) — Still, Sir — you must foi^give my 
candour — I cannot help suspecting — as I did an 
hour ago — ^that, notwithstanding all these fine- 
professions, you are hoping to curry fevoiu' with 
the Electors of Westminster, by this exaggerated 
display of zeal in my behalf 

Aristocrat. 

Bdieve me. Madam, you do me wrong. Gladly 
indeed would I solicit their suffrages, and devote 
myself entirely to their service, did circumstances 
permit me; but, to confess the truth. Madam, 
neither time nor money have I to throw away: 
for my time, I need say nothing ; and as to money 
— rfiy first five pound note I flung, by mistake, 
into the fire ; and the first hundred pounds I ever 
had, I gave away : and really in these hard times, 
non cuivis homini — not every man can retire with 
eighty thousand pounds, like Mr. Cobden, after 
one year's hard travelling on the continent. 

Protection. 

And so. Sir, you would really have me believe 
that I have at last discovered, in your precious 
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self, a disinterested admirer ; and that this timid> 
hesitating manner of yours, towards me personally, 
is natural to you, and not put on to hoodwink my 
misgivings* Yet I'll be bound you have plenty of 
modest assurance elsewhere! You- think, per- 
hapsi that the apparently candid earnestness of 
your regard for me will beguile me to look upon 
you with an eye of favour. You would enjoy 
whispering to me — ^would'nt you ? — that all you 
are most proud of — talent, station, influence, hap- 
piness—all are owing to my lavish fondness for 
you! 

Aristocrat. 

How cruelly you mock me. Madam! Not a 
word beyond the simple truth have I spoken; 
without the slighest arritre-pens^e or reserve. I 
own that, in approaching you, I felt confounded, 
from the sense of my inferiority; 1 own that I 
would give the world to find myself less unworthy 
your regard. For a moment, Madam, make my 
case yours ; and ask your own heart, if any man, 
of the slightest spirit and ability, could remind 
himself, without a sigh, that the proudest position 
in England is still in your gift. But this alone 
would not have won me. Lady. Never would your 
intrinsic amability have been revealed to me, had 
I been compelled to force my way through a 
crowd of eager and expectant admirers. It was 
the base desertion of you by your faithless votaries 
that first attracted me ; it is that air of loneliness 
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which still rivets me to your service. Yet for this 
I claim no merit to myself : by nature, 1 prefer the 
weaker side, and delight constitutionally in oppo- 
sition. In my school-days, at cricket, hockey, 
fives, or football, I always loved being on the side 
that " could'nt win." With me, this is the ruling 
passion — 

" Dear is the helpless creature we defend 
Against the world; and dear the — ** 

P ROTECTION (interrupting^-'with a sigh.) 

Be so good. Sir, as to remember you are no 
longer lounging in the classic portico of the Cam- 
pagne Diodati, between Julie and Corinne, with 
'* clear placid Leman " at your feet ; but proposing 
to lead those matter-of-fact worthies, the Electors 
of Westminster, through the most difficult, because 
the dullest, of all imaginable controversies. 

Aristocrat. 

Pardon me. Madam — I — ^but, before I take my 
leave of you, will you deign to answer me one 
simple question ? 

Protection. 
Assuredly ; what is it ? 

A RiSTOCRAT. {hurriedly.) 

Then, Tiave you any objection to change your 
name ? 
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Protection, (blushing.) 

I What monstrous impudence ! if I didn't guess 

as much ! — (aside.) — Pray, Sir, what may you 
mean? 

Aristocrat, (sadly confused.) 

O, Madam, I — I merely — was anxious to ascer- 
tain—whether you had any— insurmountable dis- 
like to — assume the title of Revenue, instead of 
Protection. 

Protection, (smiling.) 

And is that really all ? Why, was there ever so 
much ado about nothing ? Little care I under 
what name my just rights are restored to me, so 
long as I obtain th*em. Call me what you will, it 
is all one to me. But tell me, you inconceivable 
nondescript, what earthly good can this change 
possibly work for either you or me? Pray, ex- 
plain to me, as Sosie says, — 

'' Que te reviendra-t-il de m'enleyer mon 'nom?*' 

Aristocrat. 

In the first place. Madam, I think it might be 
the means of reconciling to you the 1 1 2 — 

Protection. 

What! go out of my way to conciliate those 
" pathetical promise-breakers ? ** those dupes of a 
dupe.^ Never! 

G 
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Aristocrat. 

And yet^ Madam, did you but see the sorry 
figure they now are cuttmg, out of place, a heart 
so feeling as yours could scarcely choose but pity 
them. 

Protection. 

See them ! don't I see them, lounging listlessly 
round the outskirts of the Woods and Forests in 
shabby suits of Lincoln green ; and don't I listen 
to them too! never knowing, when they open 
their mouths, what they mean to say ; nor, when 
they close them, how they mean to vote. I 
rejoice in their evident discomfort, and renounce 
them for ever. Besides, do you imagine that, 
when once Lord Stanley has the loaves and fishes 
to dispense, it will require a miracle to gather up 
into my basket the fragments of the 112? 

Aristocrat. 

Well, Madam — By the way; that reminds me* 
The very last time I dined at the " Trafalgar," — a 
charming party — Lady Flounder, who was sitting 
next to me, suddenly cried out across the table — 
^ Sir Peter, my dear, what can be the matter with 
those boats? 112 of those small craft I counted, as 
we sat down to dinner, with their heads turned 
as steadily towards Blackwall, as yours is now 
on the white-bait — and now, I declare, they all 
seem to me— it can't be the champagne — to be 
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falling foul upon one another^ and quite in a 
flutter ; for all the world, as if they had a mind 
to swing round towards the Custom-House." — 
'' Why, my love," replied Flounder, without rais- 
ing his eyes from his plate — ** can't you perceive 
that the tide is beginning to turn r Depend upon 
it. Madam, you will find yoiur ci-devant admirers 
dropping in one by one, with as much composure, 
as if, poor fellows, they had never been ^' bought 
and sold." 

Protection. 

I readily allow that there is none of the rancour 
of renegades about them ; and how chapfaln 
they look, as they trudge along mechanically after 
,the Whigs; not from any love they bear them; 
not because they are Whigs, but simply because 
they are not Protectionists f 

Aristocrat. 

Yes ; just as Queen Christina used to say, that 
she was partial to men ; not because they were 
men, but merely because they were not women. 

Protection. 

You don't mean to tell me the Queen of Spain 
ever said that ? 

Aristocrat. 

Pardon me. Madam, it was the Queen of Sweden. 
— Well, Madam, if you are still so exasperated 
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against your former favourites^ may it not be po- 
litic in you to try and make friends of the Whigs ? 

Protection. 

Those Whigs! those Whigs! not a man amongst 
'em but knows^ as well as you^ that this Free Trade 
foolery must be put an end to^ and yet not one of 
'em has heart enough to say so. '* Their strength 
is to sit still ; " and there they loiter carelessly, as 
the vessel of the State rolls heavily on, every great 
interest of the country going b/the boj while 
they sit smiling by. But they must know that the 
present state of things cannot last. To tell me 
that such men as the Marquess of Lansdowne — 
and Lord John Russell — ^and Lord Palmerston — 
and Sir Francis Baring — and Sir John Hobhouse — 
and — to tell me, that such men as those, beUeve 
we shall continue to pay the interest of the Debt,* 
vnth our ports always open for corn, is what I 
would not credit, even — ^with due deference be it 
said — even, if I were to hear it from their own lips. 
I admit that there exist somewhere, at least three 
men, who, doubtless with the best intentions, 
would, from their ignorance and their obstinacy, 
ruin this, or any other country, in a shorter given 
time, than a more celebrated triumvirate required, 
for dismembering the Roman Empire, on the little 

* As the Debt is begizming to cause anxiety to certain influen- 
tial journalists, I venture to refer to a Letter from a Conservatiye, 
pages 28 — 30: and to a Letter from a Protectionist, &c., pages 
38—40. 
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island near Bologna. Possibly in our island^ there 
may be more than three. What is our political 
Trinculo grmnbling at there ? '' The folly of this 
island ! They say there's but Jive upon this isle ; 
we are three of them ; if the other two be brained 
like us, the State totters — " Ay, Sir, and is not 
the State tottering ? Have we not to save it from 
the weakness of those who rule over us, and from 
the wickedness of those who rule over them 1 The 
sad, but honest truth. Sir, is, that for many years 
now, the Government of this great empire has been 
virtually in the hands of the meanest, because the 
most selfish, of mankind ; while its aflfairs have 
been ostensibly administered by a handful of over- 
grown schoolboys, with just brains enough to 
recite the immoral lessons they have learnt by 
rote in the cheapest and nastiest of '^ Schools." 

Aristocrat. 

Egad ! if she were in the House, wouldn't she 
give it 'em! {aside.) Really, Madam, I can 
scarcely wonder at the severity of your censure ; 
but you may rely upon this : either the Whigs will 
rid us of Free Trade, or Free Trade will rid us of 
them ; but I feel confident that, whatever it may 
suit them to sat/, at heart they are friendly to you, 
almost to a man. 

Protection. 

I can't help fancying so too ; and therefore, if 
you are decidedly of opinion that the mere change 
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of name, from Protection to Revenue, will serve my 
cause, I make not the least objection. 

Aristocrat. 
Madam, I am quite sure of it. 

Protection, {gaily.) 

Do you know, now, that I have a great mind to 
let you into a secret ; does not that heart of yours 
already throb to hear it ? 

Aristocrat. 
O, Madam, your condescension — 

Protection. 

Pray, be seated. {Aristocrat takes a chair at last, 
poor fellow I) You have already proposed to me 
{smiling) to change my name ; what, if I were to 
tell you that my true name is not Protection ? 

Aristocrat. 
Gracious Heavens ! Impossible ! 



Protection. 

I now tell you. Sir, fairly at once, that my real 
name is Compensation. — Listen to my story. — 
{Aristocrat's chair approaches the sofa.)— You must 
know then, that I was born in 1815; soon after 
the termination of the war. 
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Aristocrat. 
Then you are just five-and-twenty. 

Protection. 
Five-and-thirty, Sir. 

Aristocrat. 
Charming age ! 

Protection. 

Yes — just after the conclusion of the war. And 
I was bom — like B3rron's Happiness — a twin ; but 
in my case, the happiness ended where it began ; 
for my brother has made me miserable from his 
birth ; deceiving all his friends, and well nigh 
ruining all his connexions. 

Aristocrat. 

Is it possible such a character can be twin 
brother of one like you ? And what, pray, is his 
name ? 

Protection. 

Excuse me ; his real name I would rather con- 
ceal : but he is familiarly known amongst the rouSs 
he frequents, as "J?e7/^'19"; although, in fact, 
he came into the world the same time as myself ; 
but he proved such a shuffler from his birth, that 
he never dared show his face till May, 1823; and, 
in truth, he has had as many alibis, as any of the 
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thousands of '' Debtors" he has helped to make 
" Insolvent.** Our poor dear ^ama^ The Debt, fell 
hopelessly ill of inflammation shortly after our 
birth — and a Commission of 

Aristocrat. 
And what became then of your interesting self? 

Protection. 

Why, we were both of us placed under the care 
of an old nurse of the family, still lodging, dear 
old Lady, in Threadneedle-street. But all went 
wrong from the beginning. Brother Bill of *19 
fell at once into the clutches of the Jews, and 
swore he would have his share of the property in 
hard gold; although Mama, poor thing, had 
nothing she could call her own but paper ; which 
she had borrowed of those very Jews, who posi- 
tively had been making her pay twenty-seven shil- 
lings for every guinea she required. 

Aristocrat. 

Who then looked after yoiu* interests in this 
most iniquitous proceeding ? 

Protection. 

Why, Bob Acres, an old friend of Mama's — 
quite rami de la maison — manfully took my part ; 
and nearly frightened the Old Lady out of her wits, 
by proving to her that the whole family would be, 
and deserved to be, . ruined, unless Compensation 
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had her clahns allowed as fully and fairly as Bill 
of *\9. He reminded the Old Lady that, from 
1797 to 1815, things had gone on smoothly enough, 
by the mutual understanding of all parties then 
interested in the eistate ; that Compensation would 
not now be clamouring so loudly, but for the 
preposterous claim set up by Bill of '19, who 
in fact was endeavouring to secure the whole 
property to himself; that Compensation had never 
thought of asking anything for herself, till Bill of 
*19 insisted on being paid in gold, a legacy really 
bequeathed to him in paper ; that nevertheless, he 
{Bob Acres) for one, had no objection to BilFs 
taking payment in gold, provided I (his protSgie, 
Compensation) received, from foreign parts, a fair 
equivalent, for having to pinch myself at home, 
to scrape tc^ether the gold which Bili of * 19 thus 
heartlessly exacted: and so reasonable did all this 
appear ; that, till of late years, the arbitrators have 
had little difficulty in making equitable arrange- 
ments amicably between us, on every fresh valua- 
tion of the property. 

Aristocrat. 

What a tongue ! {aside). Then how came your 
name. Madam, to be changed from Compensation 
to Protection? 

Protection. 

» 

I declare to you I do not remember ; I was so 
young at the time. Whether, as I grew up, Pro- 
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tection was considered more correct or interesting 
for a female, or how it was^ I cannot say ; and in- 
deed just now I feel quite indifferent about it ; for 
the villanous h)rpocrisy of some, who should have 
known better, still tortures me more — more than 
a nature, so frigid as yours. Sir, can well under- 
stand. And, therefore, for the sake of a little 
peace and quiet, I am willing to adopt any name 
that may fall most pleasingly on the public ear. 

Aristocrat. 

Do not be disheartened. Madam, all will yet be 
welL Has your unnatural brother any — ^family ? 

Protection. 

No wife — ^the mauvais sujetf — ^but two children ; 
who plague me much more than himself: the 
eldest, a son, by a tight-laced piece of buckram, 
calling herself Restriction; he was christened, 
" Bill of *44," an ugly likeness of his father ; the 
other, a daughter, " Tariff" of '46,** the lyingest 
little minx ! — and as for that bouncing bona roba, 
her mother, she is without any one exception, the 
most/re^ and easy daughter of Eve that ever trans- 
gressed ; so notoriously vicious, as to have been 
driven by the authorities ignominiously, out of 
every capital in Christendom. The only satisfac- 
tion I feel is, that She and Restriction will soon 
make England too hot to hold them both. How I 
long to see the amiable pair at loggerheads ! 
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Aristocrat. 

Both the children you allude to I fancy I know 
perfectly well. Personally I do not so much object 
to Bill of '44 ; but that insufferable Tariff of '46 
I have taken some pains to abuse — ^in print. 

Protection. 
In prints pray ? how — when — ^and where? 

Aristocrat. 

(JRising, as he draws forth a slim octavo — cquleur 

'^ Marie Louise^** a cordon rouge.) 

May I presume. Madam (bomng), to hope that 
you will do me the honour to-- 

Protection. 

What pretty binding ! Why, bless me ! I de- 
clare — while I was hurrying through the Palace, 
two years ago, to thank the Lord Chamberlain for 
his letter about the Spitalfields weavers — if this isn't 
the very book I saw lying on the sofa of the 

Aristocrat. 

Hush! my dear Madam, for heaven's sake: if 
that were once known, the Whigs would never 
forgive me — or 

Protection, (hastily turning over the leaves.) 

A Letter to the Electors of Westminster from a 
Conservative. 1847!— A Letter to the Electors of 
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Westminster from a Protectionist 1848! — What! 

is it possible thai you are the will you have the 

kindness just to raise this cushion a little for me ? 
— thank you very much — ^that will do very nicely 
— {Aristocrat finds himself on the sofa) — and are 
YOU the writer, to whom I have long felt myself 
so much indebted for these lively and original 
letters ? 

Aristocrat. 

O, my dear Madam, you really do me too much 
honour. 

Protection. 

No, indeed : I quite mean all I say. The only 
fault I found with you was, that you made me 
laugh so, I sometimes fanpied you could scarcely 
be sincere. 

Aristocrat; 

Why, now-a-days, unless one crams tlie dullest 
subjects full of fan, no one reads : besides, — 
^^ridentem dicere Verum, quid vetat?** — ^And, upon 
my life, so short a time remains for laughing, that 
I thought I had better make the most of it. 

Protection. 

Are you sure you are quite correct in all your 
statements ? 
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Aristocrat. 

My dear Madam, I defy the most ''devouring 
hoar'* from the North, that ever whetted his 
statistical tusks against the Board of Trade, to 
root up a figure. 

Protection. 

And do you still expect a ''Baronetcy from 
Lord John?"* 

Aristocrat. 

Unquestionably: for not one of his soi-disant 
" friends " has taken half the pains th^t I have to 
keep him out of mischief. 

Protection. 

But, with your decided opinions, it would 
scarcely be poptdar, for the Queen to make you 
a Baronet. 

Aristocrat. 

Then, heaven forbid! Her Majesty should be 
hauled over the coals on my account ! 

Protection. 

O, my dear Sir, your well-known loyalty — But 
why do you write anonymously ? 

^ See Letter from a ConserratiTe, &c.| page 63. 
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Aristocrat. 

Simply^ because I write with more ease: heart 
and soul in my subject^ rather than myself: and 
surely you must allow that my domino is not so 
imperviously noir, but that the sharp-sighted fellows 
I write to, may clearly see through it They all 
know who I am : what use then, in publishing to 
the world an uninteresting truism? Why, the 
most impenetrable lady never thinks of saying 
'' not at home," — when she's out. 

Protection, (laughing.) 

You talk just as you write. What a strange 
compound of the grave and gay ! 

Aristocrat. 

Yes: always shifting from a smile to a sigh! 
as when we nod across Pall Mall to an old school- 
fellow, whose time and talents we feel have been 
thrown away. 

Protection. 
I hope you intend to continue writing. 

Aristocrat. 

If it please you so, I will assuredly. Indeed, 
I have been for some time thinking of a more 
serious undertaking : some — *' Whole Duty of 
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Devilsdust" — or a '' Sentimental Journey through 
Cheap and Nasty"* — or a ''Comedy of Social 
Errors " — or an *' Economical Don Juan " — or, 
perhaps, a ''Political Decameron:" but if you 
approve of my two former " Letters to the Electors 
of Westminster/' my ambition is fiiUy gratified; 
and fain would I now receive your conmiands, as 
to the plan and style of the third " Letter/' I am 
just t^ommencingi. 

Protection. 

Dear fellow ! (aside.) O, as for your plan, my 
dear Sir, I willingly leave that to your maturer 
judgment : and as to style— is it not Bufibn who 
tells us — " fe style, c'est fhomme ? " But can you 
do better than follow the advice in Twelfth Night ? 
— " It is no matter how witty, so it be eloquent, 
and full of invention.** And now, pray, tell me — 
(in a tone of raillery) — ^from what auspicious day 
may I boast of having inspired so marked a pre- 
dilection ? 

Aristocrat, {earnestly J) 

From the first moment that ever I beheld you ; 
and thanks to your sweet influence — ah ! how un- 
known to you I — Fancy still sheds all her enliven- 
ing elegance on many a gloomy hour, that Hope 

dares not irradiate — and Memory {faltering, 

and looking down). 
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Protection. 
{Effleurant son bouquet, as she gazes on him.) 

And yet might not he prove faithless too? 
{Aside) — a pause. — Are you fond of flowers ? 

Aristocrat. 
How beautiful those are f and 
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Protection. 

Fresh this afternoon (a longer pause.) Do 

you go much into society ? 

Aristocrat. 

Of late years, scarcely erer. In the hey-day of 
youth I saw much of the world — here and else- 
where — ^then all allegro, and late as the lark : now, 
il penseroso personified, I am an early bird; 
flitting, when the sun is up, through the glades of 
Kensington, wherever Flirtation leaves an un- 
trodden path ; or startling unintentionally some 
stray nymph from Tyburnia, as she pours forth 
her orisons by pailfuls at the glassy foimtain of 
the Belgravian Egeria. Often, too, on misty 
mornings, I meander through the squares; just 
as Kitchenstuff pops stealthily up the area into 
the tributary tub ; and drowsy damsels, yawning 
as they scour, sprawl about the porticoes in every 
classical variety of voluptuous development, from 
the Anadyomene of Apelles, to the Magdalen of 
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Correggio, — I make you smile^ dear Lady — I have 
many regrets, but no remorse; and therefore I 
love solitude. 

Protection. 
Surely you are too young for that ! 

Aristocrat. 

Just forty-five — ten years older than you tell me 
you are. And now, fraught with that dim con- 
viction of my own mistakes, and that vivid recol- 
lection of my neighbours' scrapes and follies, which 
we men of middle age are pleased to term *' expe- 
rience,"^ — young? (^laughing) true indeed; for 
those who have the good taste to prefer the ten- 
derness of la quarantaine, to the passion of five- 
and-twenty. 

Protection, (hurriedly.) 

And — but — why not have announced yourself at 
once to me as the author of those *' Letters," in- 
stead of tampering with my patience for an hour 
and more with so much unmeaning ? 

Aristocrat. 

To confess the truth then, dear Lady — although 
I scarcely wish to please any one in the world but 
you — ^yet I feel — I know not why^ — so fearful of 
offending you — that 

H 
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PROTECtlON, 



The old tale still ! — as if life weire long enough 
for — (aside) — ^Ay, it is ever thus with you modest 
men of merit— 



'' Your dodbtQ arer taraiton 



That make you lose the good you oft might win. 
By fearing to attempt" 

In a y[oxd—(dramng off" her glove — what a lovely 
fiQiT^d!) I much doubt if there be one of you 
'^worthy to touch Fortune's fingers:" (sighing, 
as she leans upon her hand) — ^while we hapless 
creatures — who have hearts to give away — ^as well 
as (weeping.) 

Aristocrat. 
(ThroTsmg himself at her feet — '' tutto tremanteJ') 



" Breathe thou the flame divine 



Into my bosom, and forgive the wrong, 
If with grave truth light fiction I combine, 
And sometimes grace my page with other flowers than tibine ! " 



